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THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE 


VotumE XIII OcTOBER 1953 NUMBER 4 


HE past year has been a rather more encouraging one for this 

journal than the two previous years. We picked up a few subscrib- 
ers, our sale of back numbers has been good, and our advertising in- 
creased somewhat. Beyond this there has been a wealth of material to 
publish and we have a large backlog of manuscripts on hand. Because 
there is so much good material to print it is a pity that our subscriptions 
and advertising have not increased even more and enabled us to enlarge 
the magazine. Two rather important anniversaries might have been 
noted or had articles commemorating them in some suitable way. 

It was just one hundred years ago in 1853 that Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry with a squadron of seven United States warships entered Tokyo 
Bay. In the face of considerable distrust he left President Fillmore’ s let- 
ter with the representatives of the Japanese Emperor and began the nego- 
tiations which culminated nearly a year later in the opening of the ports 
of Japan to United States trade. This was an event of more than passing 
interest to those of us in Salem. For a few years thereafter, Professor 
Edward §. Morse and Dr. Charles Goddard Weld brought together 
the unparalleled Japanese ethnological collection now in the Peabody 
Museum illustrating the life of Japan shortly after its opening by Perry 
and before it was materially changed by western influence. Several pieces 
presented to Commodore Perry have been added to this collection in re- 
cent years. 
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234 EDITORIAL 


A scant three months after Commodore Perry sailed into Yedo Bay 
and while he was still in the Far East there occurred at East Boston an 
event which aroused great enthusiasm and interest. On 4 October of that 
year there was launched from the yard of Donald McKay the clipper ship 
Great Republic. She was the largest merchant sailing vessel ever 
built in the United States and Donald McKay intended her for his mas- 
terpiece. For besides being an enormous ship with the tallest masts and 
the greatest spread of canvas ever put on a vessel she was fitted out in 
luxurious manner. The cabin was wainscoted with mahogany and the 
furniture was of the same wood with velvet coverings. The staterooms 
for passengers were more sumptuous than those on any previous vessel. 
In short, she must have been in her elegance a sort of gigantic Cleo- 
patra’s Barge which is described in the first article of this number. 

But Great Republic was not destined to set the speed records and 
make the fast passages that McKay intended she should. When she was 
christened the cheers rang more loudly, the bells pealed as wildly, and 
the East Boston band played as competently as for any other launching. 
But there was one mistake. The bottle that hit her bow contained not 
champagne, but water. This was a bad omen which caused many a sailor 
man to shake his head. It was an omen destined to be fulfilled, for after 
she was towed to New York she caught fire at the wharf on 26 December. 
In a desperate attempt to save her she was scuttled but continued to burn 
to the water’s edge. She was raised but cut down and rerigged on a small- 
er scale and so never had an opportunity to show what she could do as 
originally rigged. 

We make our annual plea then for new subscribers and more adveyr- 
tasing in order that we may bring you more material. It has been proved 
that our best source of new subscriptions is by having old subscribers tell 
their friends about the journal. This we urge you all to do, and also once 
again offer the suggestion that the NEPTUNE makes a suitable Chnist- 
mas present for maritime-minded men folks. 

ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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George Crowninshield’s Yacht 
Cleopatra’s Barge 
BY WALTER MUIR WHITEAILL 


LEOPATRA’S BARGE, in spite of her name, was a pure New 
England product that never got nearer Egypt than Italy, but she 
represented an exuberance, a gaiety, a swagger that was far out of 

the New England pattern. Built purely for pleasure, without a sugges- 
tion of profit, she was the first American ocean-going yacht. Although her 
owner was an experienced shipmaster, who had gone to sea in his early 
teens, she quite lived up to her name, for her fittings and decorations 
were of an elegance that suggested one of the small apartments of an Em- 
pire palace rather than a sea-going vessel. ‘This remarkable creation was 
the work of a no less unusual man, Captain George Crowninshield, Jr., 
of Salem, Massachusetts.’ 

His great-grandfather, John Kaspar Richter von Kronenshelt, turned 
up in Boston from Leipzig in 1688, practiced medicine there for a time, 
but was in Salem as early as 1702. The next generation turned to the 
sea. ‘he doctor's erandson, Gries, Sr., married the sister of the cele- 
brated Salem merchant, Elias Hasket Derby, who had previously married 
his sister, and, like a proper shipmaster and merchant, sent his six sons to 
sea in their early teens. All six of them, save Edward, the youngest, who 
died at Guadeloupe aged fourteen, during his first voyage to the West 
Indies, commanded vessels before they were twenty, and by the practical 
experience thus gained were able to be of some use in their father’s count- 
ing house when they finally came ashore. 

George, Jr., born on 27 May 1766, after commanding vessels in the 
West Indies trade, went out to Calcutta in 1794 as master of the new 
ship Belisarius.s Although eventually joining his father in the firm of 
George Crowninshield and Sons, with oversight of building and fitting 

1 The standard work is Francis B. Crowninshield, The Story of George Crowninshield’s Yacht 
Cleopatra’s Barge on a Voyage of Pleasure to the Western Islands and the Mediterranean, 1816- 


1817 (Boston: privately printed, 1913), from which all facts not otherwise attributed concerning the 
vessel and her owner are derived. 


2 James Duncan Phillips, Salem and the Indies (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947), p. 81. 
3 Phillips, op. cit., p. 185. 
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out of the firm’s vessels, he only partially swallowed the anchor, for in 
1801 he commissioned Christopher Turner to build him the 22-ton sloop 
Jefferson, which he used as a yacht. The Reverend William Bentley, after 
a sail with George Crowninshield, Jr., from Salem into Beverly harbour 
on 15 June 1801, lasting only fifteen minutes, described her as a ‘remark- 
ably fast sailing boat,’ adding, ‘I never did sail so much at my ease in any 
other boat,’* which is more than could be said for some fast yachts! Jeffer- 
son gave much pleasure to her sociable owner and his friends, and often, 
after a storm, he would set sail, taking with him extra men and stores, to 
assist vessels that might have been disabled. ‘This volunteer coast guard 
duty, which gave George Crowninshield great pleasure, was in line with 
his enthusiasm for service in the fire companies, for both afloat and ashore 
he showed great physical strength and daring. Several times he made 
brave rescues from burning houses, and on three occasions he jumped 
overboard to rescue drowning men. For one of these exploits he received 
the gold medal of the Massachusetts Humane Society in 1801.° 

With these tastes of the energetic sailor and fireman, George Crownin- 
shield, Jr. was still very much of a swell and a dandy. Although not of a 
romantic build, being but five foot six and heavy, he affected the most 
spectacular tailoring, wearing small-clothes and Hessian boots with gold 
tassels. His coats, and above all his waistcoats, were of resplendent cloth, 
cut and decoration; his hair was dressed in a pig-tail, while the whole 
marvelous costume culminated in a shaggy bell-crowned beaver hat. 
Moreover, his usual means of transportation ashore was a remarkable 
two-wheeled curricle, painted bright yellow. It is small wonder that he 
attracted notice in the streets, and that children ran out to look at him, 
particularly as he was likely to take them for pleasant drives and sails. 

The firm of George Crowninshield and Sons was dissolved in 1809, 
partly because of the Embargo and partly because of the death the previ- 
ous year of Jacob Crowninshield, who after leaving the sea had spent 
eight years in Washington as a member of Congress from Massachusetts. 
As two of the other brothers had gone into business on their own account, 
only the elder George and his sons George and Benjamin Williams re- 
mained in the counting-house on Crowninshield’s Wharf. 

When the War of 1812 broke out, George Crowninshield, Jr. sent 
Jefferson to sea as a privateer, and, although really too small for extended 
service against the enemy, she took as prizes in her only cruise three 

4 The Diary of William Bentley, D.D. (Salem: Essex Institute, 1907), II, 376. 


5M. A. DeWolfe Howe, The Humane Society of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts (Boston, 
1918), p. 326. 
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schooners that sold at auction for $3,162.92. After the disastrous engage- 
ment of 1 June 1813, when the frigate Chesapeake was captured and taken 
to Halifax, George Crowninshield, Jr. chartered the brig Henry, and 
with a crew of well-known Salem shipmasters, sailed to Nova Scotia at 
his own expense to bring back the bodies of Captain Lawrence and Lieu- 
tenant Ludlow. 

On 15 December 1814, while the war was still in progress, Benjamin 
W. Crowninshield accepted the Secretaryship of the Navy in President 
Madison’s cabinet—a post that his brother Jacob had declined during 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration. When old George Crowninshield died 
the following year at the age of eighty-two, the younger George—then 
forty-nine—found himself both rich and footloose. As the yacht Jefferson 
was, in the settling of his father’s estate, sold for a Gloucester fisherman, 
George Crowninshield soon resolved to build a bigger and finer vessel 
that would beguile his new leisure. Thus in the spring of 1816 he com- 
missioned Retire Becket to build in his Salem yard a hermaphrodite 
brig of 192 41/95 tons, 83 feet on the water line, 22 feet, 111% inches 
wide, and 11 feet, 54% inches deep. This sizable craft, which cost some 
$50,000, was first saddled with the name of Car of Concordia, but was fi- 
nally registered as Cleopatra’s Barge. His brother B. W. had always said 
that George would ‘get some foolish name that would be laughed at.’® 

The new yacht was launched on 21 October 1816, completely rigged, 
with her sails bent. A vessel gayly painted, with horizontal stripes of 
many colours to starboard and a lively herringbone pattern to port, inevi- 
tably attracted attention. When the reports of her cabin fittings were 
noised abroad, all of Salem came to inspect the marvels, for George 
Crowninshield proposed going to sea in a manner that ignored the rough- 
ness of the elements. Dr. Bentley, who visited the yacht on 6 December 
1816, commented on the excellence of her design, the admirable quality 
of her rigging, and the ‘elegant settees with velvet cushions, chairs with 
descriptive paintings, mirrors, buffets loaded with plate of every name, 
and the best glass and porcelain.’* Although the meticulous parson, who 
recorded most of the happenings in Essex County during his lifetime, ad- 
mitted, ‘I should have been very glad to have had an inventory of the 
contents of this vessel,’ it remained for an anonymous lady, writing to a 
young friend, to give the most convincing description of the interior ap- 
pointments.® 

6 Crowninshield, op. cit., p. 19. 

7 Bentley, Diary, IV, 425. 

8 M. C .D. Silsbee, A Half Century in Salem (Boston, 1887), pp. 80-82. 
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But for sober description the sleeping room is very pretty, the hangings of the bed a 
rich variegated yellow patch, full curtains and handsome fringe. We found a yellow 
cat lying on the bed; the captain said she came on board of her own accord, and had 
chosen hes position, and he intended to take her with him for good luck. His ‘hall,’ 
as he styles it, is large and lighted from the top; in the centre hangs a suberb lamp 
that cost $150. The beams of the ceiling are edged with a gilt beading, and two 
ropes covered with red silk velvet twisted with gold cord are passed along, to take 
hold of when the vessel rolls. There are two elegant sofas, about the length of four 
chairs each, the seats of similar velvet; a border of gold lace on the edge and a deep 
red fringe. The design on the back is four harps (lyres), the strings of large brass 
wire, and the wood mahogany and burnt maple. Cost $400. A Brussels carpet, 
orange color and brown with a mixture of green; two square mirrors at opposite 
ends, with gilt frames; a lamp each side, with a gilt eagle standing by. The finish of 
the room, maple and mahogany varnished; columns with gilt capitals alternated 
with cupboards, through the glazed doors of which we saw the china and glass. Cap- 
tain Ben opened one, and said, ‘See if we men have not some taste in arranging a 
china closet.’ The plate is very rich: a superb tea-urn, twelve or fifteen inches high, 
with a lamp underneath, sugar dish and cream pitcher corresponding, and two 
dozen tumblers. Captain George unfolded the table linen and showed us his kitchen. 
Beside all these rooms and Captain Ben’s, is another in the stern, which serves as a 
drawing-room to the ‘hall.’ In the forward part are the sailors’ rooms, where we did 
not go; staterooms with curtains. The sailors are dressed uniformly. We saw a very 
dirty boy on the wharf, running and kicking up his heels. Captain Ben said, “That is 
to be my cabin-boy, and when he is washed, and scraped, and dressed in uniform, 
you will call him handsome.’ The capstan I admire, but must tell you about that 
when we meet. It is matched by the figure of an Indian, with his arrows on his 
back, to stand on deck. Among all these beauties I have neglected an important one. 
Under the mirrors at each end of the room is a large golden cornucopia, and around 
the walls as a cornice is a row of gilt hat-pins, perhaps for the King of Naples to hang 
his hat on, as I hear the captain says the royal guest is to sit on that sofa. 


The Salem Gazette of 14 January 1817 gave the dimensions of the saloon 
as 20 by 19 feet; mentioned two splendid mirrors, standing at either end, 
and ‘a magnificent chandelier’ suspended in the centre, and described the 
‘closets for the tea equipages and a suit of plate for the dinner-table .. 
finished in a style of superior elegance’ which occupied the space desig- 
nated in less remarkable vessels for berths.* Moreover, many of the ropes 
about the quarter-deck were served with velvet of various colours. 

The interest in Cleopatra’s Barge surprised even her owner, for on 29 
December 1816 he wrote his brother, the Secretary of the Navy: 


You would be astonished to see the multitudes that visit my brig—or yacht—as they 
call her. I have had 1900 women and 700 men in one day, and an average of over 
goo per day for the past two weeks.*° 

9 Crowninshield, op. cit., pp. 24-26. 

10 [bid., p. 20. 
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PLATE 9 


i q : ‘ge showing McIntire 
Interior of the restoration of the cabin saloon of Cleopatra’s Barge showing 
eagle on mast case 





Original bed, wing back chair and desk furnishings from Cleopatra’s Barge. 
‘Two of George Crowninshield’s canes stand in the corner 


Settee in cabin saloon. View looking forward into bedroom 





PLATE 11 


Cleopatra’s Barge of Salem 


Reproduced from a water colour by George Ropes in the Peabody Museum of Salem 











Drawing of Cleopatra’s Barge by Rudolph Ruzicka given to Mrs. Crownin- 
shield at the dedication of the Francis B. Crowninshield Gallery 





Captain George Crowninshield, Jr., 1766-1817 


Reproduced from an oil painting by Samuel F. B. Morse in the Peabody Museum of Salem 
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A severe winter, during which Salem harbour was frozen over for several 
months, prevented George Crowninshield from setting out on his travels, 
but did not dampen the ardour of the curious. Ladies and gentlemen 
drove out over the ice to inspect the marvels of Cleopatra’s Barge, while 
the owner himself, ‘all powdered and dressed in his fur coat,’ rode out to 
his brig ina sleigh. ‘This involuntary delay allowed the assembly of lavish 
table furnishings and stores, as well as the accumulation of some three 
hundred letters of introduction to gentlemen of substance in the ports 
likely to be visited during the forthcoming cruise. President Monroe 
commended George Crowninshield to the ‘kind attention’ of John Quin- 
cy Adams, Minister Plenipotentiary at London; Commodore Bainbridge 
and Admiral Sir Isaac Cofhn supplied letters to their friends. A poor re- 
lation, Mrs. Smith, prepared unsolicited an entire barrel of mincemeat 
for the voyage, and had the gall to try to collect $160 for her trouble. 
Finally on 30 March 1817 Cleopatra’s Barge set sail with the owner’s first 
cousin, Benjamin Crowninshield, as captain, two mates, a clerk, a black 
steward and cook, seven sailors and four boys. ‘The captain’s opposite- 
minded son, Benjamin Crowninshield, Jr., known as ‘Philosopher Ben,’ 
completed the company as a passenger. ‘The reasons for his inclusion are 
scarcely clear at this distance, for he was a thoroughly disagreeable per- 
son who delighted in lampooning his first cousin once removed, the 
owner, referring to him sarcastically as ‘My Lord’ in his journal, and 
generally making himself unpleasant. 

Cleopatra’s Barge proceeded to Flores, Fayal, Funchal, ‘Tangier, Gi- 
braltar, Malaga, Cartagena, Mahon, Barcelona, Marseilles, Toulon, Gen- 
ya, Leghorn, Elba and Civita Vecchia, at a pace made leisurely not by her 
sailing qualities—for she was a fast vessel—but by the amiable entertain- 
ments of local residents and the passionate importunities of sightseers, 
who flocked aboard the yacht in disquieting numbers. It was good fun 
to watch ignorant visitors kiss the feet of the wooden Indian on deck, 
whom they mistook for an American saint, and at Marseilles a near- 
sighted Frenchman lifted his hat and bowed politely to the inanimate 
savage. Benjamin, Jr., snorting about the canaille attracted by the won- 
ders of Cleopatra’s Barge, thus described the visitors who thronged aboard 
in Barcelona on 4 June 1817:" 


They must see the saloon; examine the buffet; hear a dissertation on bird’s eye 
maple; know the price of each article in America; take some wine; and then sit down 
until another crowd, eager to enjoy the same privilege, presses into the room; and 
what with seasickness among the ladies, the strong and offensive odors of friars, 


11 Tbid., p. 122. 
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beggars, and garlic, the company below is obliged to undergo a regular inquisition. 
And now a more arduous task commences, for the saloon only has been seen. The 
owner’s stateroom must be looked into, the after cabin for the officers must be in- 
vestigated, and then the whole current must be concentrated in the narrow passage- 
way in order to examine the kitchen. Unfortunately this current from the saloon 
(towards the kitchen) is met in its course by a more curious company from the deck, 
descending the stairs and rushing in like a sluice of ‘Fleet Ditch’ upon the counter. 
Here is jamming, squeezing, and turbulence. ... Never was there such a group, 
never such a crowd, and smell, since the days of Noah’s Ark. 


Seemingly George Crowninshield revelled in this wholesale admiration 
of his craft; otherwise he would hardly have put up with it. Whether 
from damage done by visitors or an insatiable passion for improving the 
already remarkable, he was perpetually ordering workmen about. Ben- 
jamin, Jr. unsympathetically observed in June that ‘the vessel has been 
painted twice within forty days, and many parts of her upper works have 
never yet dried, so frequently has the paint been freshened.’ In line with 
this incessant smartening up, four upholsterers came on board at Mar- 
seilles to make silk cushions for the cabin, in company with three girls 
concocting curtains, tassels and cords, four gilders, two carpenters, two 
tailors, a shoemaker, and an assortment of mechanics.” 

At Genoa, Baron de Zach visited what he variously described as ‘ce mag- 
nifique palais de Neptune,’ ‘cette merveille,’ ‘ce superbe chateau d’eau,’ 
‘ce joli bijou,’ and ‘cette charmante coquille de l’amérique’; but to the 
eminent German astronomer the true wonder of Cleopatra’s Barge was 
the extraordinary knowledge of navigation demonstrated by all hands on 
board. When the baron marvelled at the sagacity of the captain’s son, 
George Crowninshield conducted him to the galley where the black cook, 
chicken in one hand and carving knife in the other, discoursed learnedly 
on lunar distances. ‘This phenomenon convinced the erudite German 
that learning and industry were more essential to the prosperity of a na- 
tion than gold and silver!** 

A pious pilgrimage to the house of Napoleon’s exile at Elba, resulting 
in the acquisition of a pair of the Emperor’s boots, left behind because 
of their tightness, combined with visits to Madame Mere and other Bona- 

12 Ibid., p. 145. 

13 Baron de Zach, Correspondance astronomique geographique, hydrographique et statistique 
(Genoa, 1818), I, 513; IV (1820), 62-64. Although an English translation of Zach’s account of his visit 
to Cleopatra’s Barge was published in the Essex Register for 28 August 1822 and reprinted in Es- 
sex Institute Historical Collections, XXV (1888), 112-114, and elsewhere, the French original is not 
readily accessible. The tale of the black cook laying down his carving knife to demonstrate his skill 
in working lunars has so completely passed into the boastful folklore of New England that I confess 
to having suspected it of being merely ben trovato. The original description of the scene, in the 


words of an able contemporary astronomer, proved sufficiently reassuring to suggest the wisdom 
of reprinting them as Appendix I to this article. 
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partes in Rome, leading to such tangible trophies as a ring and tortoise- 
shell snuff box from Pauline Borghese, gave rise to rumours that George 
Crowninshield contemplated an attempt to rescue the Emperor from St. 
Helena. The theory is a little too pat, for numerous travelling Bostoni- 
ans of that period enjoyed hob-nobbing with deposed Bonapartes, just 
as their sons delighted in accumulating gas-lit memories of the glories of 
the Second Empire. Moreover, among Boston families there are more 
than a few tokens bestowed by the fair Pauline. In any case, George 
Crowninshield attempted nothing foolish. Postponing his original no- 
tion of visiting Constantinople, he left Italy in mid-August, and by 
3 October 1817 was once again moored alongside Crowninshield’s 
Wharf in Salem. Although the crew was discharged, he continued to live 
on board with his servants, while planning a second voyage to England, 
the Baltic and St. Petersburg. This was not to be, for on the evening of 
26 November 1817, after dining cheerfully with his friend John Dodge, 
George Crowninshield suddenly felt ill. He called for gin and water, but 
before the steward could bring it he was dead of a heart attack. The Rev- 
erend William Bentley, who clambered out of bed and hurried to the 
Barge on hearing the news, recorded in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy“ how the body ‘was prepared for the grave and lodged for the night 
in the elegant apartment of the Cleopatra,’ and how he reflected: 


What an awful contrast when I sat with a shimmering taper by the body of my 
friend in the place which once gave him so much pleasure and now had become his 
tomb! What a contrast between the gayest apartment I ever beheld and death! 


And in his diary he recorded of George Crowninshield: 


To a very robust constitution he united a most active temper and he was from his 
youth the first in every enterprise, the most fearless of danger and never sparing of 
himself in any labor he undertook. The employments of the sea were his constant 
care and no man earlier and better knew what belonged to practical seamanship. 
... No man knew the practice of his profession better and no one who knew him 
denies that he had great virtues. Everyone recollects him with affection.'® 


It was entirely appropriate that his funeral was considered by John Dodge 
‘the best attended I ever saw excepting that of the heroes Lawrence and 
Ludlow.’ 

Cleopatra’s Barge had almost as dramatic an end as that of her owner. 
After her furnishings, valued at seven to eight thousand dollars, were 
removed for distribution among the family, she was sold at auction in 
July 1818 for $15,400, and fitted up as a merchant vessel. A voyage to 


14 Crowninshield, op. cit., p. 234. 
15 Bentley, Diary, IV, 488. 
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Rio de Janeiro and return, laden with such dreary commodities as hides, 
sugar, coffee and tapioca, was obviously inappropriate for the likes of the 
Barge and, after an interlude as a packet ship between Boston and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, she entered in 1820 upon a more dramatic career in 
the Pacific. 

With the death of Kamehameha I in 1819, New England merchants 
and whalers had a field day in the Hawaiian Islands, for, in the concise 
words of S. E. Morison,*® his successor, Liholiho, known also as Kame- 
hameha II, 


..a weak-minded and dissolute prince, cheerfully stripped his royal domain in or- 
der to gratify tastes which the Boston traders stimulated. They sold him on credit 
rum and brandy, gin and champagne, carriages and harnesses, clothes and furni- 
ture, boats and vessels, until he had tonnage and liquor enough for an old-time 
yacht club cruise. 


The Boston firm of Bryant and Sturgis picked up Cleopatra’s Barge, pre- 
sumably cheap, and sent her to the Pacific as bait for Liholiho. When 
she sailed from Boston for the Sandwich Islands on 22 June 1820, under 
command of Captain John Suter, in company with the ships Vartar and 
Mentor and the brigs Lascar and Becket, her cargo consisted of attractive 
goods whose listing on the ship’s bill of health’ fell into unconscious 
rhythm. She was laden with 


Axes, Brandy, Cottons, Gin 
Hats, Hardware, Lead 
Looking Glasses, Molasses 
Muskets, Swords, Rum 

Dry Goods, Sugar, Tea 
Wine, Boots 


Within twenty-four hours of the time she anchored in Lahaina roads, 
Hawaii, on 6 November, K ing Liholiho and his attendants were on board. 
Five days later they were back; six days later, when they came on board 
again, Captain Suter tactfully fired a five-gun salute, while on the six- 
teenth—ten days after arrival—the King bought the Barge on credit for 
a good stiff price, payment to be made in future deliveries of sandal- 
wood.** John Coffin Jones, Jr., the local agent for Bryant and Sturgis’s 


16 Maritime History of Massachusetts (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921), p. 262. 

17 Morison, op. cit., plate opposite p. 266. 

18 W. D. Alexander, “The Story of Cleopatra’s Barge,’ Papers of the Hawaiian Historical Society, 
XIII (1906), 27-29. For this, and other references to the Barge’s career in the Pacific, the Peabody 
Museum is indebted to Miss Bernice Judd, Librarian of the Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society, 
and to W. H. D. King, Esq., of Honolulu. Miss Judd has furnished the following pertinent entry 
from the Journal of the S: "Today Islands Mission, now in the Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society, 
Honolulu: ‘[Jan.] 4, [1821] Today the famous Cleopatra’s Barge was with much ceremony delivered 
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‘tO 


competitors, Marshall and Wildes, admitted the vessel was superior to 
anything he had to dangle before the King’s eager grasp, but smugly con- 
cluded that Suter had sold her too rapidly. 


Had the sale of the Barge been managed right, she should have sold for 12000 piculs 
as quick as she did for 6000; they almost adore her.1® 


The decks of Cleopatra’s Barge had known noisy rabbles in the Medi- 
terranean, but as the Hawaiian royal yacht the vessel was to have an 
even more accidented life. Although officially renamed Haaheo 0 Hawaii 
[Pride of Hawaii], her former designation continued in use at least 
among resident Americans. The Reverend Hiram Bingham, who had 
arrived in Hawaii in 1819 witha band of Boston Congregational mission- 
aries, fresh from the brimstone of Park Street Church, morosely but 
faithfully recorded the king’s use of his new plaything.” 


The king, having purchased on credit, the celebrated Cleopatra’s Barge, built at 
Salem, Mass., and sold at the islands by Captain Suter, hastily embarked on board 
her at Lahaina, and sailed for Honolulu, about the grd of February, 1821. Unex- 
pectedly arriving at Honolulu, the firing of the guns at night in Waikiki Bay, an- 
nounced the king’s approach, and our village was soon in an uproar. The loud roar 
of the cannon from the Cleopatra’s Barge, from the fort, and Punch-bow]l Hill—the 
successive flashing of their blaze on the dark curtain of the night, and the reverber- 
ating echoes from the hills and valleys of their report—the shouting of the noisy 
natives, and the voice of the crier demanding hogs, dogs, poi, etc. to be gathered for 
the reception of his majesty (who was in his cups), formed a combination of the 
sublime and the ridiculous not soon to be forgotten by the missionaries. The king 
landed Sabbath morning, amid the continued noise, which was now increased by 
the yelping and crying dogs, tied on poles, and brought in for slaughter. 


In July, when Liholiho, ina moment of drunken enthusiasm, sailed the 


up to this government being purchased with her cargo at 80,000 doll., or 8000 pickle of sandal- 
wood estimated at $10 a pickle. This small brig built with great expense and taste for the pleasure 
of Crownise shield of Salem, Mass. U.S.A., who after one short voyage in her closed the voyage 
of life, after exciting much curiosity both in Europe and America, being sold in Boston at a low 
rate was sent to the market of the Sandwich Islands, and pleasing the fancy of Rehoreho the young 
King is bought by him probably at 1000 per cent on the Boston price. It is probable that this little 
curious barge will be employed about the Islands so long as it lasts, or until this people are compe 
tent to trade in foreign ports, and in some important sense it may subserve the cause of science and 
the arts, and Christianity also, in this land.’ 


19 §. E. Morison, By Land and by Sea (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), pp. 74-76, 85, where his 
1920 Massachusetts Historical Society paper, ‘Boston Traders in the Hawaiian Islands, 1789-1823, 


is reprinted in convenient form. 


20 C. §. Stewart, Private Journal of a Voyage to the Pacific Ocean and Residence at the Sandwich 
Islands in the years 1822, 1823, 1824 and 1825 (New York, 1828), p. 97. In a lithograph view of Maui 
from the anchorage at Lahaina, opposite p. 172, Cleopatra’s Barge is shown at anchor. In the ear- 
lier editions of Morison’s Maritime History of Massachusetts it was reproduced opposite p. 262; it 
has been omitted, with many other illustrations, from the 1941 and later reprints. 

21 Hiram Bingham, A Residence of Twenty-one Years at the Sandwich Islands (Hartford, 1849), 
p. 126. 
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hundred miles to Kauai in an open boat, his five wives presently fol- 
lowed in Cleopatra’s Barge. After several weeks spent in touring Kauai, 
Liholiho rewarded the hospitality of Kaumualii, king of the place, by 
kidnapping him and whisking him away to exile in Honolulu aboard 
the Barge.” These nefarious and tipsy royal progresses, punctuated by 
salutes from forts and the barking of dogs, were interrupted in an edify- 
ing manner late in May 1823 when the king kindly offered free passage 
from Honolulu in his yacht to a group of missionaries bound to Lahaina. 
Bingham recorded with satisfaction how ‘the king and other members 
of the royal family, and several of the missionaries, assembling with this 
detachment on the quarterdeck of the brig, united in a parting hymn 
and prayer.’** Such godly interludes were, however, the exception rather 
than the rule. 

When, in the autumn of 1823, Liholiho—cheered by the assurance of 
the friendly regards of George IV and the President of the United States 
—was seized with the desire to make the personal acquaintance of these 
rulers, the expedient of fitting out Cleopatra’s Barge for the voyage was 
considered and discarded. In Bingham’s view ‘either skill, courage, cash 
or time failed’ and the king instead took passage in a British whaler. 
While absent visiting his royal colleague in England, Liholiho lost his 
yacht, for on 5 April 1824 Cleopatra’s Barge was driven ashore at Hanalei 
on the windward side of the island of Kauai and completely wrecked. 
Hiram Bingham, who went to Kauai the next month, found in this sad 
event a proof of the evils of intemperance, reasoning that 


... if the free use of intoxicating drinks is allowed in kings, or commanders of na- 
tions, it must be equally allowable in commanders and mates of vessels, and if a 
ship cannot well be commanded by a drunken captain, much less a nation by a 
drunken ruler.?® 


Another witness, Samuel Whitney, claimed that all aboard except the cap- 
tain were intoxicated, but regardless of responsibilities, Cleopatra’s Barge 
had met her end.** As she lay in only ten feet of water not far from 


22 Bingham, op. cit., pp. 140, 146. Stewart, op. cit., p. 47. 

23 Bingham, op. cit., p. 190. Stewart, who was a passenger, gives his account in his Private Jour- 
nal, pp. 169 ff. 

24 Bingham, op. cit., pp. 202-203. 

25 Bingham, op. cit., p. 218. 

26 Samuel Whitney’s journal, 1819-1824, in the Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society, Honolulu 
[extracts printed in The Friend, October 1925, pp. 230-231] mentions on 8 April 1824: ‘News has just 
arrived that the Cleopatry’s [sic] Barge was driven on shore night before last at Hanarei, a district 
on the northern side of this Isle, and completely wrecked. This beautiful vessel cost King Rihoriho 
three years ago, eight thousand pickle of sandle-wood estimated at ten dollars per pickle, eighty 
thousand dollars. She was managed wholly by natives, all of whom except the Capt. were intoxi- 
cated at the time. She parted her cables, had this not been the case they might have put to sea and 
survived the gale.’ This extract I owe to Miss Bernice Judd. 
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shore, a determined effort was made to haul her over the reef.*” Several 
thousand yards of rope made from hibiscus bark were woven into three 
stout cables, which were attached to the mainmast of the brig. Strong 
men, spurred to muscular effort by an invocation to the god Lono, hauled 
with all their might. Bingham, who witnessed the scene, thought it the 
most striking effort he had ever seen made by unaided human muscles.** 
The brig rolled slowly up toward the shore, but as her side came firmly 
against the reef the mainmast broke and fell. ‘The hull rolled back into 
deeper water, and that was that. A part of the hull washed ashore in a 
storm on 30 December 1844, and one Kakau, a local correspondent of 
The Polynesian, reported: 

Many of the oak timbers are in quite a sound state, except so far as perforated by 


the teredo or shipworm. From the quantity of iron and copper bolts, we judge she 
must have been framed for strength as well as for beauty.?° 


Although the bones of Cleopatra’s Barge lay off Kauai, her memory was 
vividly preserved in New England. The rumor of such elegance dies 
hard, particularly when sofas, tables, silver cups and other sumptuous 
fittings, removed when the yacht was sold in 1818, survived as corrobora- 
tion. In 1888 Benjamin W. Crowninshield recounted for the Essex Insti- 
tute the dramatic story of her building and voyage to Europe,* while in 
1913 Francis Boardman Crowninshield—Captain George’s great-great- 
nephew-—-compiled from journals, letters and log books, The Story of 
George Crowninshield’s Yacht Cleopatra’s Barge on a Voyage of Pleasure to 
the Western Islands and the Mediterranean, 1816-1817. This privately print- 
ed volume, which was one of the handsomest products of the Merry- 
mount Press, would have touched even the heart of the Barge’s fastidious 
and exuberant owner. To its distribution among yachtsmen and lovers 
of maritime history, we owe the inspiration for an exhibition held in the 
Peabody Museum of Salem during the summer of 1916 to commemorate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the building of Cleopatra’s Barge. From 
no less than thirty-five sources, largely within the Crowninshield famllty, 
pieces of furniture, tableware, silver and other decorative elegances from 
the Barge were assembled, and a brief descriptive catalogue compiled.* 

27 Whitney recorded in his journal on 24 April 1824 how ‘all the chiefs and most of the people 


in Waimea left us this morn to go to Hanarei to take care of the wreck mentioned above. They 
have been demurring upon the subject of going, ever since they heard of the disaster.’ 

28 His description of the scene (pp. 221-223) is so vivid that I have reprinted it in Appendix II. 

29 The Polynesian, I, new series no. 40 (22 February 1845), 162. 

80‘An Account of the Yacht Cleopatra’s Barge,’ Essex Institute Historical Collections, XXV 
(1888), 81-118. 

31 One Hundredth Anniversary of the Building of Cleopatra’s Barge, 1816-1916: Catalog of the 
Commemorative Exhibition held at the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts, July 17-Septem- 
ber 30, 1916 (Salem: Peabody Museum, 1916). 
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Some of these objects were given to the Museum,” but most of them— 
being both handsome and useful—returned to their proud possessors. 

Francis B. Crowninshield had a singular affection for Cleopatra’s Barge 
and went to endless trouble to retrieve any objects relating to the vessel 
that wandered into the market. By temperament he was a sailor rather 
than an antiquarian, however, and in the autumn of 1927 characteris- 
tically recalled the memory of his ancestor’s vessel by buying a yacht that 
he re-named Cleopatra’s Barge II. This handsome sc hooner—originally 
Mariette, built by Nathaniel Herreshoff in 1917 for Frederick Jacob 
Brown—was not too different in size from her predecessor, for she was 
80 feet on the water-line, 109 feet on deck, 2412 feet wide and 15, feet deep. 
For her day she was easily the equal of the first in beauty of design, but 
she had a far longer and happier history. For thirteen summers, until 
she was taken by the Coast Guard in 1942, Cleopatra’s Barge II was a fa- 
miliar sight from Chesapeake to Penobscot Bays. Her owner recorded his 
cruises in The Log of Cleopatra’s Barge II, 1928-1942, privately printed 
by the Merrymount Press in 1948. His memory is now perpetuated for 
all time in the galleries added by his widow to East India Marine Hall in 
the Peabody Museum of Salem for the exhibition of the memorabilia of 
Cleopatra’s Barge the first. These were dedicated at a meeting of the 
Friends and Fellows of the Peabody Museum of Salem on 11 September 
1953, at which this paper was read. 

Ww iin from contemporary descriptions of the yacht, the architec- 
tural firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, Kehoe and Dean designed a rea- 
soned reconstruction of the cabin of Cleopatra’s Barge, reconciling the 
decorative elements mentioned with the known structural limitations of 
such a vessel. Mr. Andrew H. Hepburn, Jr.—himself an experienced 
sailor—will give in a future issue of ‘TTHE AMERICAN NEPTUNE a detailed 


account of the evidence upon which he based the plans from which the 
Doane Construction Company of Beverly fashioned the exquisite wood- 


work that recreates so vividly the contemporary descriptions of George 
Crowninshield’s elegant cabin. An octagonal lobby, containing the re- 
markable collection of ship Lowestoft just given to the Museum by Mrs. 
Crowninshield, serves as a kind of decompression chamber by which the 
visitor is prepared for the transition from the lofty spaciousness of East 
India Marine Hall to the sharply restricted area of the cabin. There are 
the great lyre-backed sofas, the glazed cupboards for silver and glass, and 
the other engaging amenities by which George Crowninshield almost 


82 Notably the four-post bed by General Francis H. Appleton, and numerous smaller objects by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Crowninshield Endicott. 
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concealed the fact that he was at sea. A small room opening from the 
cabin contains his painted four-post bed, while a gallery at the rear of 
the wing is devoted to portraits, ship pictures and other objects relating 
to the Crowninshields and their ships. In this purely functional exhibi- 
tion room are shown many of Francis B. Crowninshield’s best-loved pos- 
sessions—the Samuel F. B. Morse portrait of Captain George, George 
Ropes’s painting of Cleopatra’s Barge, the Corné oil of the Crownin- 
shield’s third ship America, portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin W. 
Crowninshield—as well as numerous related objects given and lent to 
the Museum by members of the family and other good friends who 
wished to share in this singularly appropriate memorial. 

Mrs. Crowninshield’s magnificent gift of the Francis B. Crownin- 
shield galleries has not only benefited the Museum by attracting gifts 
from other sources, but has also made possible the solution of the peren- 
nial problem of space for temporary exhibitions. The conversion of 
Academy Hall—the old lecture room—was undertaken in 1941 to meet 
this crying need, but before the five rooms thus gained had been occu- 
pied, Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr.** saw that by moving the natural 
history collections into them, the restoration of East India Marine Hall 
would become possible.** Although this highly desirable end was accom- 
plished by 1943, the problem of space for temporary exhibitions remained 
unsolved. Rosamond Bowditch Loring, who as Honorary Curator of Ex- 
hibitions from 1942* ably filled the place of staff members absent on mili- 
tary service, accomplished marvels in this direction without having room 
to maneuver. When the planning of the Cleopatra’s Barge wing began in 
1952, it was seen that by making it a two-story building a substantial ad- 
ditional exhibition room could be obtained at appreciably lower cost 
than in any other way. Mrs. Crowninshield amiably agreed to allow her 
fellow-trustees thus to take advantage of the foundations and roof that 
were required for the Cleopatra’s Barge rooms. ‘Therefore, through the 
generosity of the friends of Gus and Rose Loring a highly useful tempo- 
rary exhibition room in their memory became possible. For the dedica- 
tion on 11 September 1953 ship pictures and models that they had given 
were shown, as well as portraits of their distinguished Salem antecedents, 
Nathaniel Bowditch and Joseph Peabody, and some of their ships. 


33 A trustee of the Peabody Museum from 1939, and President from 1942 until his death in 1951. 


34 Walter Muir Whitehill, The East India Marine Society and the Peabody Museum of Salem, a 
Sesquicentennial History (Salem: Peabody Museum, 1949), pp. 123-128. 


85 Mrs. Loring was elected a trustee in 1946, and held both offices until her death in 1950. 
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APPENDIX I 


BARON DE ZACH VisITs Cleopatra’s Barge Av GENOA ON 12 JULY 1817. 


[Reprinted from Correspondence astronomique, géographique, hydrographique et statis- 
tique (Genoa, 1820), IV, 62-64.] 


J'ai promis, page 513 du 1°? vol. de cette Correspondance, que je raconterais un 
jour ce qui m’était arrivé sur un vaisseau américain, Cleopatra’s Barge, qui était 
venu au mois de juillet 1817 de Salem' relacher dans le port de Génes. Toute la 
ville courait voir ce magnifique palais de Neptune, plus de 20 mille ames y ont été 
admirer cette merveille, la beauté, le luxe, la magnificence de ce superbe chateau 
d’eau. J’y fus comme les autres. Le propriétaire 4 bord de son vaisseau, était un 
riche particulier de Salem, qui s’était prodigieusement enrichi par les prises, que 
ses corsaires, qu'il avait armés, avaient fait sur les anglais, dans les derniéres guerres 
entre ces deux nations. I] était frére du ministre de la marine des états-unis. I] avait 
fait construire ce vaisseau élégant pour son amusement, d’aprées des principes et 
des idees toutes nouvelles; c’est le plus fin voilier qui existe en amérique. Il voy- 
ageait pour son plaisir dans ce joli bijou, qui paraissait plutét le modéle d’un cabi- 
net de curiosité, qu’un véritable vaisseau. I] était venu sur cette charmante co- 
quille de l’amérique, pour faire une promenade en Europe, et pour faire le tour 
de la méditerranée. I] a visité tous les port d’Espagne, de France, d’Italie, les Archi- 
péles, les Dardanelles, les cétes de I’asie, de l'Afrique, etc. I] est resorti par le détroit 
de Gibraltar, Ou il était entré un an avant, pour se rendre chez lui. Nous avons ap- 
pris depuis qu’il est mort 4 Salem, peu de tems aprés son retour; il s’appellait George 
Crowninshield, était d’origine allemande; son grand pére, officier en Saxe, ayant eu 
le malheur de tuer son adversaire dans un duel, se réfugia en amérique. Le capi- 
taine de ce beau vaisseau, petit vieillard fort éveillé était le cousin du propriétaire, 
sons fils, jeune homnie de 16 a 17 ans était son second. Je n’entrerai pas ici dans les 
détails de la construction remarquable de ce vaisseau, et encore moins dans ceux de 
son luxe, et de sa magnificence; toutes les feuilles publique en ont parle dans le 
tems. En demandant par hazard des nouvelles de mes amis et correspondans a 
Philadelphie et a Boston, il est arrive qu’entr’autres j’avais nomme M. Bowditch. 
C’est l’ami de notre maison, et notre voisin a Salem, me répondit le vieux capitaine, 
mon fils, que vous voyez la, est son éléve, c’est proprement lui, et non pas moi, qui 
conduit ce vaisseau, tatez le un peu pour voir s'il a appris quelque chose. Voici 
notre dialogue:— Vous avez eu un excellent maitre en hydrographie, il n’a pu 
manquer de former un tres-bon eleve. En attaquant le detroit de Gibraltar, quel 
était l’erreur de votre estime?—Le jeune homme me répondit, 6 milles.—Vous 
aviez donc bien votre longitude, comment l’avez vous faite? D’abord avec nos 
montres marines, et ensuite par les distances lunaires.—Vous savez donc prendre et 
calculer la longitude sur les distances lunaires?>—Ici mon jeune capitaine semblait 
avoir été offensé par ma question, il me répondit avec un sourire dedaigneux; eh! 
je saurais bien calculer une longitude, notre cuisinier sait le faire! — Votre cuisinier? 
—Ici le propriétaire du vaisseau et le vieux capitaine, m’assurent, que le cuisinier 


a bord calculait fort bien les longitudes, qu’il en avait méme la passion, et qu’il les 


1 Salem, l'une de plus jolies villes de la province de Massachusetts des Etats-unis d’Am¢rique, a 
6 lieues de Boston. Latitude 42°35’20” Longitude 73°9’30”. 
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calculait toujours. Le voila, me dit le jeune homme, en me montrant du doigt un 
négre sur l’arriére du vaisseau, ceint d’un tablier blanc, une poule dans une main, 
un couteau de cuisine dans l’autre. Avancez John! lui cria le Capitaine, ce Mon- 
sieur est surpris de ce que vous calculez les longitudes; repondez. Moi; quelle mé- 
thode employez vous pour calculer la longitude par les distances lunaires? Le 
cuisinier. Cela m’est egal, je me sers de la méthode de Maskelyne, de Lyons, de Witchel, 
de Bowditch, mais je préfeére celle de Dunthorne, j’y suis plus accoutumé et je finis 
plus vite. Je ne saurais exprimer ma surprise d’entendre parler ainsi cette face noire, 
une poule sanglante et le tranchelard a le main. Allez, lui dit M. Crowninshield, 
déposer votre poule, apportez vos livres et vos cahiers, et montrez vos calculs a 
Monsieur. Le cuisinier revint avec ses livres sous le bras. I] y avait le practical navi- 
gator de Bowditch, les requisite tables, les tables de logarithmes de Hutton, le nautical 
Almanac, contrefaction de celui de Greenwich, mais trés-mal imprimé a Philadel- 
phie. Je vis tous les calculs ce négre, de latitude, de longitude, du tems vrai, qu’il 
avait fait dans sa traversée. I] répondit 4 toutes mes questions, avec une netteté ad- 
mirable, non pas en latin de cuisine, mais en fort bon language hydrographique. 
Ce cuisinier avait fait comme mousse, le tour du monde sur le vaisseau du capi- 
taine Cook dans son dernier voyage;? il savait des détails sur l’assassinat de Cook a 
Owhyhee, le 14 février 1779. 

La plupart de mes matelots, que vous voyez ici, me dit le propriétaire du vaisseau, 
savent manier le sextant, et faire les calculs nautiques. Effectivement M. Crownin- 
shield leur tenait tous les maitres. I] avait prit a son bord, 4 Génes, un maitre de 
langue italienne. I] en avait un pour la langue francaise; c’était une jeune homme 
qui avait perdu les doigts de la main en Russie par la gelée. Quelle instruction, quel 
ordre, quelle propreté quelle somptuosité sur ce vaisseau! Je pourrais encore dire 
bien des choses sous plusiers autres rapports sur cette véritable barque de Cléo- 
patre.® 


APPENDIX II 


H1rRAM BINGHAM DESCRIBES THE ATTEMPTED SALVAGE OF Cleopatra’s Barge 
OFF Kauat, May 1824. 
[Reprinted from A Residence of Twenty-One Years in the Sandwich Islands (Hartford, 
1849), pp. 221-223.] 


After the people had, with commendable activity, brought on shore from the 
wreck, spars, rigging, and other articles, they attempted to draw up the brig itself. 
This furnished one of the best specimens of the physical force of the people, which 
I ever had opportunity to observe for more than twenty years among them—indeed 


2 The final detail, concerning the colored man’s service as a cabin boy during Captain James 
Cook’s last voyage, sounds unlikely. Nevertheless, George Crowninshield’s cook was William Chap- 
man, and, among the list of officers and men of Cook’s second voyage of 1772-1774 [published in 
Arthur Kitson, Captain James Cook (London, 1907), pp. 513-515] a W. Chapman appears as an 
able seaman in H.M.S. Resolution. He was subsequently transferred to be the cook in H.M.S. Ad- 
venture! 

8 On sait ce que les historiens, ou les fabulistes (je ne sais lesquels des des deux) ont rapporté de 
la barque de la fameuse reine d’Egypte Cléopatre, qui descendit le fleave Cyndus dans un batiment, 


dont la poupe était d’or, des voiles de pourpre, les rames d'argent, etc. ... 
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the most striking which I ever saw made by unaided human muscles. They collected 
from the woods and margins of the river, a large quantity of the bark of the hibiscus, 
and with their hands without any machinery, made several thousand yards of strong 
rope, such as is in common use at the islands. Twelve folds of this they made into 
a cable. Three cables of this kind they prepared for the purpose of dragging up the 
wreck of the Cleopatra’s Barge on shore. 

These three cables were then attached to the mainmast of the brig, a few feet 
above the deck, leading some distance on the shore towards the mountains, near- 
ly parallel to each other. At the sides of these the multitude were arranged as closely 
as they could conveniently sit or stand together. 

The brig lay in about ten feet water, and partly on her side which was furthest 
from the shore, and very near to a reef of rocks rising nearly half way to the sur- 
face. Over this reef they proposed first to roll the vessel. Everything being arranged 
for their great muscular effort, an old but spirited chieftain, formerly from Oahu, 
called Kiaimakani [Wind-watcher], passed up and down through the different ranks, 
and from place to place, repeatedly sung out with prolonged notes and trumpet 
tongue, ‘Nu-ke-hamau i ka leo, be quiet—shut up the voice.’ To which the people 
responded, ‘Mai pane, say nothing,’ as a continuance of the prohibition to which 
they were ready to assent when they came to the tug. Between the trumpet notes, 
the old chieftain, with the natural tones and inflections, instructed them to grasp the 
ropes firmly, rise together at the signal, and leaning inland, to look and draw 
straight forward, without looking backwards towards the vessel. They being thus 
marshalled and instructed, remained quiet for some minutes, upon their hams. 

A man called a kaukau, son of a distinguished kaukau, whose office it was to re- 
hearse for the encouragement of the drawers, an ancient and popular song, used 
when a tree for a canoe was to be drawn from the mountains to the shore, rose, and 
with great rapidity and surprising fluency, commencing with an address to Lono, 
an ancient god, rehearsed the mythological song, of which the following are the 
better parts: — 

Give to me the trunk of the tree, O Lono— 
Give me the tree’s main root, O Lono— 
Give me the ear of the tree, O Lono. 
Hearken by night, and hear by day, 

O Poihiihi—O Poahaaha— 

Come for the tree, and take to the sea-side. 


My husband heard at the Pali, 

Heard at the Pali at Kailua— 

Koolau was filled with the stench of smoke 
By burning men to cinders— 

The dogs followed the scent. 


My feet have led on and are weary, 

I come from inland, 

From the land of distress where I stayed. 
My dwelling was on the mountain height, 
My talking companions were the birds, 
The decaying leaves of the ki my clothing. 
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These passages constitute about one tenth of the whole song, some of which is 
adapted only to a gross heathen state, and is unfit to appear in an English dress. 
The multitude quietly listening some six or eight minutes, at a particular turn 
or passage in the song indicating the order to march, rose together, and as the song 
continued with increasing volubility and force, slowly moved forward in silence; 
and all leaning from the shore, strained their huge ropes, tugging together to heave 
up the vessel. The brig felt their power—rolled up slowly towards the shore, upon 
her keel, till her side came firmly against the rock, and there instantly stopped: 
but the immense team moved on unchecked; and the mainmast broke and fell with 
its shrouds, being taken off by the cables drawn by unaided muscular strength. ‘The 
hull instantly rolled back to her former place, and was considered irrecoverable. 
The interest of the scene was much heightened by the fact that a large man by the 
name of Kiu, who had ascended the standing shrouds, being near the main-top 
when the hull began to move, was descending when the mast broke, and was seen 
to come down suddenly and simultaneously with it in its fall. Strong apprehen- 
sions were felt on shore that he was killed amidst the ruins. Numbers hastened 
from the shore to the wreck, to see the effects of their pull and to look after Kiu. He 
was found amusing himself swimming about on the seaward side of the wreck, 
where he had opportunely plunged unhurt, when he was in imminent danger. 


Walter Muir Whitehill, Director of The Boston Atheneum, needs no introduction to the 
readers of ‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE. Founder and for ten years active editor of this jour- 
nal, he is still the senior member of the board of editors. He is, besides, a trustee and Historian 
of the Peabody Museum of Salem, and serves on numerous other boards of historical organi- 
zations and learned societies. He is a prolific writer and among his recent works is Fleet Ad- 
miral King: A Naval Record of which he is co-author. 
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Commodore George Dekay and 
the Voyage of Macedonian to Ireland 


BY PHYLLIS dehAY WHEELOCK 


NE hundred years ago we heard, as we have lately, of hunger and 
despair in many parts of Europe. In 1847 we read about newly 
landed German immigrants being found in a dying condition on 

the sidewalks of New York.’ We had then no proper system of public re- 
lief, but our people were horrified and eager to help. Sympathy went out 
most warmly to famine-stricken Ireland, to highlanders starving in their 
lonely Scottish glens, and to the islanders of the west coast of Scotland. 

Private relief committees sprang up all over our country, in cities, 
towns, and little villages. ‘(The Quakers as usual were most efficient, wast- 
ing no time or money. They had useful connections with members of the 
Society of Friends in Scotland and Ireland who received and distributed 
food and money collected on this side of the Atlantic.* The British gov- 
ernment voted large sums for relief and in many cases landowners in 
‘the starving places’ worked unceasingly; a few even impoverished their 
descendants to stem the famine. But for over two years, beginning in 
1845, the potato crop on which so many of the Irish depended, failed 
completely. In England, too, the poor were suffering those ‘hungry for- 
ties’ which caused a revolution in economics. Finally, the abolition by 
Sir Robert Peel’s government of the duties on imported grain began 
for England a long period of free trade and prosperity. While the work- 
ers in Victorian factories could buy bread-stufts at reasonable prices it 
was easy to ignore the complaints of disgruntled farmers. 

In May 1847 Punch or The London Charivari, the new comic weekly 
written and edited by bright young men like Douglas Jerrold and Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray, made fun of a speech by Charles Gavan 
Duffy, the “Young Ireland’ agitator and patriot. Punch quoted Mr. Duf- 
fy: “The United States frigate “Macedonia” [sic] now making for a Scot- 


1‘More Paupers,’ The New York Evening Post, 6 October 1846. ‘City Intelligence,’ ibid., 23 De- 
cember 1846. ‘City Intelligence,’ ibid., 31 December 1846. 
2 Mrs. A. Nicholson, Lights and Shades of Ireland, Annals of the Famine of 1847, 1848 and 1849 


(New York: E. French, 1851), p. 43. 
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tish port with a cargo of food, was at one time a British ship of war!’ But 
Punch, which addressed the orator as ‘Oh! Duffy!’ made several mistakes 
of fact.* ‘The United States frigate Macedonian IT was not on the high seas 
when this inflammatory speech was being made in Dublin. She had never 
been a British ship of war, although her namesake, Macedonian I, was, it 
is true, the only prize vessel actually brought into an American port dur- 
ing our 1812 war with England. By 1847 this historic trophy had been 
broken up and replaced. 

As an example of American sympathy we find that on 3 March 1847 

the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled resolved: 
That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby authorized to place at the dis- 
posal of Captain George C. DeKay of New Jersey the United States ship Macedonian, 
for the purpose of transporting to the famishing poor of Ireland and Scotland such 
contributions as may be made for their relief, and that the said Secretary be also 
authorized to place at the disposal of Captain Robert P. [sic] Forbes of Boston, the 
United States sloop of war, the Jamestown, for the like purpose; or if the Secretary 
shall be of opinion that the public interest will be better subserved thereby he is 
authorized to despatch said vessels upon the service aforesaid as public ships. 


The final clause was not acted upon. A New York author writing in that 
year suggests that our example ‘might force the English to do likewise.’ * 
He goes on to describe the way Boston put New York to shame. “The 
United States sloop of war Jamestown on being handed over to Captain 
Robert B. Forbes was immediately taken in hand by the Boston commit- 
tee of relief, and was despatched forthwith, but owing to some mistaken 
view of the case the Commodore's ship was delayed far beyond any neces- 
sary time.’ 

It is possible that this unusual title of ‘Commodore’ for the civilian 
skipper of the frigate Macedonian may have been an additional cause for 
the delays that surrounded the sailing of the frigate. “Some mistaken 
view’ alludes to the prejudices caused by Macedonian IT being confused 
in the popular mind with our earlier British prize of the same name. For 
once, New York became sentimental and showed a stubborn dislike for 
this little E.R.P. project of a century ago.° 

Boston not only ‘despatched Jamestown forthwith,’ but did so in an 
aura of romantic emotion and good will. Captain Forbes has himself 

3 ‘Young Ireland,’ Punch, 12 May 1846. ‘Distressed Foreigners,’ ibid., II, 113. ‘By Magnetic Tele- 
graph,’ The New York Evening Post, 3 March 1847. 


4 Anonymous, Outline of the Life of George DeKay of New York by One of His Cotemporaries 
(New York: Van Norden & King, 1847). [Fitzgreene Halleck. 


R. B. Forbes, The Voyage of the Jamestown on Her Errand of Mercy (Boston, 1847). ‘Letter to 
the Editor from G. C. DeKay re Macedonian,’ The Daily Globe, 1 May 1847. 
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told us about ‘one of the most prominent and agreeable episodes of my 
somewhat varied life.’* He writes: “Chey began to load on Saint Patrick’s 
day,’ and all was done ‘by aid of volunt ary unpaid labor.’ (Most of the 
Boston dock labourers were Irish or of Irish extraction. ) 

The sloop of war Jamestown ‘sailed on the 28th March at 8 a.m. from 
the Navy Yard, Charlestown, with about 800 tons of supplies.’ Forbes 
goes on to say ‘the ship was very deep, the crew rather light, and the sea- 
son very unpropitious for going to Europe.’ At sailing time ‘my mind and 
heart were so full that I never thought of Lyman until we had got almost 
half way to Long Island.’ ‘This was his young cousin, the intended his- 
torian of Jamestown’s voyage, who had not turned up at 8 a.M:! 

‘The voyage was made in fifteen days, three hours.’ A biography of Fa- 
ther ‘Theobold Mathew says, ‘On Monday the 13th of April a noble sight 
might be witnessed in Cork harbour; the sun shining its welcome on the 
entrance of the unarmed war-ship Jamestown sailing in under a cloud of 
snowy canvas, her great hold laden with bread-stuffs for the starving peo- 
ple of Ireland.’ J. H. McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times says: “The 
United States employed some of their war vessels to send gifts of grain 
and other food to the starving places.’ ‘In one Irish seaport the joy-bells 
of the town were kept ringing all day in honour of the arrival of one of 
these grain-laden vessels—a mournfully significant form of rejoicing 
surely.’ 

Captain R. B. Forbes continues:* ‘Admiral Sir Hugh Pigot gave every 
facility for the discharge of our cargo and its delivery into the hands of a 
committee of citizens.’ Evidently this Yankee ‘gesture’ was appreciated 
by the English authorities. Forbes had to refuse many offers of hospitali- 
ty. He was unable to go and stay in Dublin with the Lieutenant-general 
for Ireland, Lord Bessborough. Later on, he would not spare the time to 
visit our minister, Mr. Bancroft, and be presented to the young queen. 
He did, however, correspond with that famous educator and novelist, 
Maria Edgeworth of Edgeworthstown, still extremely active in her eight- 
ieth year.® He also saw much of the ‘apostle of temperance,’ Father Mat- 
ae and he kissed the Blarney Stone (although obviously he didn’t need 

o!). John Tappan had written to Father Mathew from Boston, ‘In Mr. 
Forbes you will find one of Nature’s nobles.’ Here was an ideal American 
‘character.’ A sailor, an ‘old China hand,’ who had no nonsense about 

6 R. B. Forbes, The Voyage of the Jamestown (Boston: Eastburn’s Press, 1847) 

7 J. F. Maguire, M.P., Father Mathew, A Biography (New York, 1864), pp. 399-400. 

8R. B. Forbes, Personal Reminiscences (Boston, 1878), p. 189. 


9F, L. Pleadwell, Life and Works of Joseph Rodman Drake (Boston, 1935). Maria Edgeworth, 
‘Letter to The Ladies of America,’ The New York Evening Post, 17 April 1847. 
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him and yet was full of the ‘milk of human kindness.’ In that well-known 
letter from G.S.H. to Mrs. Forbes, the ‘good wife who had made no seri- 
ous objections,’ ‘My dear Rose’ is told that she must ‘send her Bennet 
away in that mood of mind in which Laodamia despatched Protesilaus to 
the ‘Trojan war as Wordsworth has told the tale.’*® In this letter there is 
a striking allusion to the war against Mexico then going on. “The warm 
benevolence running like an electric shock through the whole land, 
aid of a distressed foreign country, is truly exhilarating and a comfort al 
relief, as far as it goes, to the disgrace and inhumanity of the Mexican 
war.’ George C. DeKay’s biographer also ends his little Sketch with a 
rather purple passage, written while Macedonian was at sea. ‘Many think 
his efforts more praiseworthy . .. than if he had gone down into Mexico 
and deluged its fields, its shores and the decks of its ships with the blood 
of thousands.’ 

We had just left off twisting the British lion’s tail over the Oregon 
boundary and the right of search for slaves on our ships. ‘These two ex- 
amples of American manhood must have been a refreshing reminder 
that we were not all slavery lovers or ‘war mongers.’ 

Captain Forbes, after leaving at Greenock the part of his cargo allotted 
to Scottish relief, made his return voyage in twenty-two days. He arrived 
on 16 May, taking exactly forty-nine days for the round trip. He felt in 
honour bound to return Jamestow n to the Navy in the shortest possible 
time. (And he was also building a house for Mrs. Forbes at Milton.) The 
many barrels of food stuffs which little Jamestown could not take were to 
be brought over in Macedonian. Captain Forbes shows some uneasiness 
in his speech made at a public dinner ‘tendered by the citizens of Cove 
to Captain Forbes and the Officers of the Jamestown’ on 15 April 1847." 
In answer to the chairman’s speech of gratitude, the guest of honour 
asked that no credit should be given to himself but instead ‘to the Hon. 
John Davis, late governor of Massachusetts and representative of the 
State in Congress, also to Captain G. DeKay who procured the loan of 
the Macedonian frigate by his personal exertions at the Capital.’ Later on 
in this speech he returns to an embarrassing fact—the non-arrival of the 
frigate: 

To recur to the Macedonian, would say that I promised Captain DeKay that I 
would do everything in my power to pave the way for a proper reception for him 
but I find it unnecessary. ... the high officials of Her Mayjesty’s service had given 


every assurance by their hospitable acts, etc. . . She will bring to you in two or 
three weeks ( should have said months) a much larger cargo than that of the James- 


R. B. Forbes, Personal Reminiscences, pp. 193-194. 
11R. B. Forbes, The Voyage of the Jamestown. 
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town and her commander having a much longer experience than myself especially 
with vessels of war, which he has commanded in times of war most gallantly in the 
service of the Argentine Republic, will doubtless approach your shores with much 
more pomp and circumstance. ... The New York relief committee fhe then ex- 


plains] had declined to accept and load Macedonian ... on the ground that the 
United States government had not appropriated funds for her victualling and man- 
ning ... which would consume too large a part of the New York donations. .., 
I wish I could expunge from what the newspapers report. I allude to the fact that 
the Macedonian was captured from our father-land during the last war, it was by 
some considered unfit to send this vessel on a mission of humanity! ... Why, Mr. 
Chairman, you might with equal propriety suppose that I could not worship the 
God, common to all Christians in your cathedral, because you once prayed there, 
that your enemies (the Yankees) might be smitten. 


Evidently Captain Forbes believed that the frigate was our 1812 war 
prize. He went on to say that George DeKay was proposing to advance 
the expenses from his own pocket. 

From the day (25 March) when Macedonian was handed over by the 
Navy (three days before Jamestown sailed) until the frigate’s sailing date, 
19 June 1847, her skipper had an exceedingly trying time. ‘The Quakers, 
who ran a great deal of the New York relief, may have distrusted a re- 
tired privateer, an officer on leave from the Argentine Navy, and, be- 
sides, in New York men of business have never felt as united as they have 
tended to in smaller mercantile cities. Newspaper editorials during these 
years attack the rapid accumulation of wealth and the small donations for 
relief made by our New York merchants.’* Owing to the needs of Europe, 
both the costs and the profits of shipping had risen enormously. 

In May, Captain DeKay writes to the New York Evening Post attempt- 
ing to scotch the myth about Macedonian being our historic prize. Previ- 
ously he had dealt with agitations fomented at Washington about the 
possibility that he might allow the expenses of the voyage to be paid for 
by the British. This payment had been offered for any foreign ship 
bringing food to the famine districts. The skipper was pledged not to 
accept one penny, and for their part not only Mr. Bancroft, our minister 
to Great Britain, but also the Foreign Office in London sent assurances 
on the subject to our State Department.'* ‘The commodore, who since 
1834 had been living a retired country life, bringing up a young family 
on the shores of the Hudson and serving as J.P. for Bergen County, New 
Jersey,** writes: 

12‘The Famine in Ireland,’ New York Evening Post, 30 January 1847. ‘Editorial,’ ibid., 8 Feb- 
ruary 1847. ‘Article,’ ibid., 17 February 1847. ‘Announcement about Macedonian, ibid., 15 March 
1847. 

= R. R. Hill, letter to P. deK. Wheelock, 29 October 1945. 


14 F. G. Halleck, Outline of the Life of G. C. DeKay. K. deK. Bronson, Recollections of My First 
Decade, unpublished, 18go. 
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We are sorry to see that any has objected to sending provisions in her to the relief 
of the Irish people because she bears the name of a cz aptured vessel. ‘Her name alone 
would be shaming to our late enemies, the British. She was built at Gosport by 
American architects and out of American materials. There is not a plank of the old 
Macedonian in her. 


After an appeal to our New York merchants to rise to the Boston exam- 
ple he goes on to say he is 

prepared to pay every dollar of the expenses being satisfied the next Congress 
would make an appropriation to refund all—yet as an old Knickerbocker and for 
the honour of the city ... the tax would amount to about three cents each if the 
whole city joined. 


In the latter part of May a notice appears in the press offering passages 

1 Macedonian for one hundred dollars.** Out of this, twenty-five dollars 

would be used for cabin stores and seventy-five dollars would be spent 

for more relief cargo. ‘The frigate has been found too deep for her first 
proposed East River berth and was moved to the Hudson. 

When Captain Forbes, soon after his arrival home on 16 May, came to 
New York, he found that Macedonian had not sailed. ‘She was lying off 
the Battery with only about two thousand barrels of supplies on board.’ 
‘An American Journal’ quoted by the /llustrated London News tells us 
that ‘her cargo commenced by the Corporation of New York was com- 
pleted by the patriotic sense and good feeling of the citizens of Boston.’ 
Captain Forbes persuaded Father ‘Taylor, ‘the seaman’s friend,’ to go 
out in Macedonian as his ‘personal supercargo’ for the Boston donations. 
‘At long last,’ on 28 July 1847, we read in the J/lustrated London News 


The American frigate Macedonian dropt anchor in the Cove on the 16th ultimo, 
after a fair voyage of 27 days ... laden with 1800 tons weight of bread-stuffs, the 
gilt of the United States to the poor of Ireland. This superb war vessel has a crew 
of 600 teetotalers, and on the approach of Father Mathew in the Mayor’s barge 
Commodore DeKay manned the yards and the gallant Yankees gave three thunder- 


ing cheers for the modern apostle. 


On 7 August the News gives a wood engraving of Macedonian as a front 
page ‘feature.’ Below are verses supposedly ‘spoken by one of the crew,’ 
beginning ‘Brothers! although the ocean rolls between’ and ending ‘Let 
us be rivals strong in doing good.’ It has always been our mission, appar- 
ently, to improve old Europe. On the same page is ‘our correspondent’s’ 
description of ‘the American ship.’ She 


is a very large and beautiful frigate carrying 44 guns when in commission ... 


15 ‘Letter to the Editor,’ The New York Daily Globe, 1 May 1847. 


16 R. B. Forbes, Personal Reminiscences, pp. 191, 192. 
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fine specimen of the naval architecture of the United States. She worked beauti- 
fully during the voyage although six feet deeper than if she had in her armament. 
The white flag of the Jamestown, with a wreath of shamrock and the rose and thistle 
in the center, floated from the main-mast of the Macedonian whilst the U.S. banner 
waved from her mizzen. 


Cove was for the second time in a fever of Irish hospitality. Captain 
Forbes was right, the frigate made a new sensation. Parties were arranged 
almost daily and ‘cheerfulness would keep breaking in.’ The worst pe- 
riod of famine was over, but gratitude and romantic feeling about Ameri- 
ca and her navy prevailed. 

‘The Odd Fellows of Cork, whose brethren in New York State had pro- 
vided a part of Macedonian’s cargo, gave a public dinner. The Cork Exam- 
iner gives a full account including long speeches by the chairman and the 
guest of honour’s response to the toast: ‘honour, health and happiness to 
Commodore DeKay and the benevolent contributors to the cargo of the 
American frigate Macedonian.’ The chairman’s exceedingly flattering re- 
marks on our skipper’s early career with the navy of the Argentine Re- 
public, and the fact that he had good Irish blood in his veins, were cou- 
pled with equally unflattering references to ‘those who rule us . . . whose 
hearts are too often calloused and insensible to our sufferings.’ [Cheers] 
‘Your glorious country . . . has given an example to be imitated by those 
who bow down in slavish worship before the cold, stern, iron idol of Po- 
litical Economy—a cruel abstraction.’ [Cheers] In responding, Captain 
DeKay shows the same embarrassment we found in Captain Forbes— 
‘We sailors do not talk.” However, much could be said about Ireland and 
the ‘Americans descendants of Irishmen. . . that country is the one which 
has produced such men as a Carroll and an Emmett and a thousand oth- 
ers who have dignified the name of man... .’ 


The contributions brought by the Macedonian came from every quarter almost of 
our union; from the far South other vessels have been employed; but from the mid- 
dle States and especially from Boston, large contributions have been made. [Hear, 
hear] The city of New York in its corporate capacity, the city of Troy, the city of 
Utica, the city of Rome, all these cities in their corporate capacities have sent con- 
tributions. Collections from churches of all denominations poured in—the ship be- 
gan to be filled, the lower hold first, then the between decks, and so on up to the 
gun deck, and even the very cabins were filled to overflowing. [Great cheers] ... 
I stand here, sir, not as you say, the representative of all that is good in America— 
there is a great deal more good in America, sir, than what I represent—Father Tay- 
lor, sir, [loud cheers]|—who represents the suffering American sailor, who has done 
more to meliorate the condition of the American sailor than any other man has 
done in so good a cause, except your Father Mathew. ... as I stated in reply to an 
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address presented to me this evening—a loan of Father Mathew for two years 
would be quite sufficient return to the people of America. [Loud cheers] 


He ends by proposing a toast: ‘I must request you will suffer me to give 
the sentiment of: The President and Vice-President of the United States.’ 
[Received in the most enthusiastic manner. | 

On the following Monday, the ‘Citizens of Cork’ gave ‘A Pleasure Trip 
in Cove Harbour to the Captain and Officers of Macedonian, in the pleas- 
ure-steamer Royal Alice." 


Arrived at Cove ‘a deputation consisting of his Worship the Mayor, the Harbour 
Master, who throughout the day carried the silver oar, his badge of office, the Very 
Rev. Mr. Mathew, Messrs. M. H. Conway and W. Hackett, and the Town Clerk, 
proceeded on shore to accompany the guests aboard’—‘Sir Thomas Ussher and 
Miss Ussher, the Commodore and Mrs. DeKay, the American Consul etc., etc.’ now 
‘completed the party.’ 

Amidst the cheers of a numerous assembly on the quay, and the splendid music 
of the band of the 1st Royal Dragoons, which through the kindness of Major-Gen- 
eral Turner attended the party, off started the Royal Alice. She was ‘saluted on her 
way down the river by the vessels of the Steam Packet Company and Harbour 
Board whose shots were returned.’ On rounding the point opposite Monkstown 
‘the Alice coming in sight of Haulbowline, off which the Macedonian was moored, 
a shot was fired to give notice of her approach. All the way down the river the 
band continued to play, and on approaching the Macedonian struck up the Nation- 
al American air of “Yankee Doodle,” the company on board giving three cheers, 
which were responded to by the crew, who manned the rigging, and cheered most 
enthusiastically. On passing the flag-ship of the Admiral, Sir Thomas Ussher—the 
old Crocodile, three hearty cheers were given, which were returned by a salute of 
nine guns, the band playing “Rule Britannia”.’ After admiring ‘enchanting views’ 
along the river East Ferry—‘it was thought desirable to get up a set of Quadrilles, 
and in a few minutes 16 couple were merrily tripping it on the quarter deck to the 
music of the Banjo Quadrilles.’ 


On leaving the East Ferry 


‘... H. M. Steamer Bloodhound waiting on the Admiral, followed in the wake of 
the Royal Alice to the mouth of the Harbour.’ They did not proceed along the 
coast as intended because ‘on passing the Light House, several of the ladies began 
to dread the effects of sea-sickness.’ Orders were given to turn round and they 
‘proceeded up the beautiful Carrigaline river’ to Coolimore. Returning to Cove 
‘another set of Quadrilles was got up, and “the fair Dancers may literally be said 
to have danced across the harbour.” The Royal Alice now passed the Crocodile and 
Macedonian a second time and saluted them, the band playing “Rule Britannia” 
and “Yankee Doodle’’.’ After an hour’s ‘promenading’ on Haulbowline Island, ‘the 
whole party sat down at 5 o’clock “to a most sumptuous dejeuner on the quarter 
deck.” Mrs. Usher (‘that excellent providore’”’) was responsible for the following 


17 The Cork Southern Reporter, 27 July 1847. 
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“substantial and delicate viands”—Turbot, Salmon, Spiced Beef, Rump of Beef, 
Hares, Tonges, Pigeon Pies, Lamb, Chickens, Ducklins, turkeys, Lobster Salads, 
Veal, Haunch of Mutton, Sponge Cakes, Jellies, Creams, Ices, Blancmanges, Pies, 
‘Tarts, Cheese Cakes, ‘Tartlets, etc., Grapes, Apples, Plumbs, Cherries, Strawberries 
etc., etc.’ 











‘The Wines, which were in profusion, in fine order, and of the choicest vintage, 
were Champagne, Claret, Port and Sherry. 

Some little confusion took place in settling the company [owing to lack of space 
on the quarter deck] ‘but gentlemen contented themselves with appropriating their 
knees to the service of the table. During the entertainment the vessel was sailing 
round the harbour.’ His Wor. the Mayor presided, having on his right Commodore 
DeKay, Captain Fisher R.N., Father Taylor, the Very Rev. Theobald Mathew, 
Counsellor Reeves, &c &c—On his left Mrs. DeKay, Mrs. Murphy, Capt. Cameron, 
second officer of the Macedonian, Dr. Dodge (Macedonian) etc., etc. 
































After two long paragraphs of names of leading citizens and their ladies 
we arrive at the first toast: . . . “The Queen. [Hear] His Worship would say 
nothing of her Majesty, but that she was the admiration of every lady. 
{Hear, hear] Drunk with all honours—Air, “God Save the Queen.”’’ 

‘H.M.S. Crocodile fired a royal salute of 21 heavy guns, which was re- 
sponded to by the Macedonian, from which a royal salute of the same num- 
ber was also fired.’ More toasts to ‘His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
and the rest of the Royal Family “‘and to the Lord Lieutenant and Pros- 
perity to Ireland—Air, ‘St. Patrick’s Day’.”’ Finally, came an enthusias- 
tic speech followed by the toast to The President of the United States of 
America. ... It seems that ... ‘the moment Commodore DeKay said, “I 
want the Macedonian to relieve the poor of Ireland,” that moment Mr. 
Polk gave it to him’—For this toast, Crocodile and Macedonian again fired 
a royal salute with 21 guns. 

“The Captain and Officers of Macedonian’ were then toasted to the Air 
‘Yankee Doodle’ and in reply DeKay says that the gentleman that had pro- 
posed his health ‘has a brother-in-law, Mr. O'Callaghan, who has written 
the best history of the United States or rather of the State of New York 
extant.’ He mentions ‘the pride felt by every right minded man at home 
on reading the address of the Mayor & Corporation conveyed to the Presi- 
dent by Captain Forbes in the Jamestown and an explanation follows. 
“Macedonian was selected as the best and strongest built ship in the Unit- 
ed States, and as her mission was to save life, I conceive the selection well 
made. She was built in Virginia with extra caution, being intended for a 
surveying expedition near the South Pole, where she might have ice is- 
lands to contend with. Her builder is now Chief Naval Architect of our 
government.” He goes on to say that ‘there was no appropriation made 
by Congress for manning and victualing these vessels out and home, be- 
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- Beef, | cause an Act had passed the Senate and was pending in the lower House 
ans (where it failed only for lack of time) to grant half a million for the same 
hee: laudable object.’ ... New York City gave us over 1000 barrels it is true, 
but by the aid of the good people of Boston, who came out as they always 
do when a great and good cause is to be forwarded, all the vacant room 
in the frigate was filled. [Cheers] ‘They assured me, they would have sub- 
space | scribed as they did in the case of Captain Forbes, did they not believe it 
s their | to be the right of New York” but “it should be borne in mind—the poor 
ei i, and needy by thousands daily flock to that city—from all nations and their 
thew, | enue destitution lays heavy claims upon immediate benevolence.” ’ 
1eron, Now came two songs by Mr. H. B. Oliffe dedicated to the Commodore 
—Air: ‘Fill the Bumper Fair’ 


ntage, 


adies Brave DeKay has come 
d sav As did Forbes and others 

lady. From his starlit home 
“ To his clouded Brothers 
aS Te- In the final stanza is a tribute: 
num- a . 

— I o officers and crew. 

o To each Columbian Sailor 

I “a Our gratitude is due 
1s1as- And next to Father Taylor 
‘es of 

d, “I In the second song, after the Admiral’s health. Air: ‘My eye and Betty 
Mr. Martin O!’ 

fired We Irishmen, of yore, were rather frisky O! 

3ut Father Mathew’s crown 
+ aie 7 Has put the spirit down, a 
Though a little Resurrection’s here of Whiskey O, etc. 

pro- 

itten 

Vork Let us usher in the brave 

sentbie Admiral, who grasp’d our invitation O, 

TESI- But the last (seventh) verse is addressed to the thirteen-year-old Kath- 
lows. erine Coleman, Mr. J]. Redmond Barry proposed— 


Jnit- 
well 
fora 
ce 1S- 
our 


Pledge the Daughter of his heart 
Whose grace is like the antelope’s when bounding O 


Father Taylor and the people of New England. On his returning thanks, we hear 
from Father Taylor: ‘that he is a man of very humble standing, without ambition, 
nade . . a . ‘ . 

; without selfishness, except a little self respect for his character.’ His country had 
+. ao 
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been ‘heard and supported by his gallant commander who ran up honours by short- 
hand and by guess’ [Laughter] He (Father Taylor) had no claim on their gratitude 
—he had nothing to do with it. True, he collected money, but that was a trick he 
had been long accustomed to. ... He had only taken a share in sending relief to 
those in distress, but Commodore DeKay and Captain Forbes had done more— 
they had united a whole empire, twenty-four States into one great compact with 
Ireland and had taken ships of that nation to carry bread to them who were in 
want of it. Who would have thought that two men could have compressed, as it 
were, a nation occupying more than one-fourth of the globe and made them do this? 
- But this only proved what man could do—and together all men must live. 
[Hear] But he had nothing to do with dying, however. He lived-in a hurry, he 
spoke in a hurry, he ate in a hurry, and if ever he should die he expected to die in 
a hurry. [L aughter] He always lived with a spring on his cable ... With regard to 
Ireland ... like Nebuchadnezzer’s tree, Ireland should again flourish. ... It has 
been said ... that good came out of evil. He never found this to be the case—he 
found that good came instead of evil. ... now that they found they were but men, 
they all became as brothers. [Loud cries of ‘hear, hear’] They were Whigs and To- 
ries, Lord John Russell’s and Sir Peele’s men but they were all brothers. It was 
worth more to see their Christian courtesy and kindness than all they had brought 
from America. The Rev. Gentleman proceeded for some time to exhort his hear- 
ers to continue in this spirit of affection. He had seen the Roman Catholics of 
other countries, but before he came here he said ‘save me from the long gowns of 
Ireland’—yet he never saw better people in all his life. [Hear] The man who came 
here in command of the Macedonian was a kindhearted, generous man, and no 
thanks to him, for he did not know how to be anything else. [Hear] His heart was 
as large as the moon and as open as the sunflower. Yet he did not call this charity— 
it was only what was due to Ireland. Ireland had taken possession of America, and 
America had got England and Ireland and they would keep them forever. 

























































































The Rev. Gentleman ended by proposing the health of Father Mat- 
hew ‘in most eulogistic terms. Sir Thomas Ussher and Major-General 
Turner and the British Army,’ were also ‘enthusiastically received.’ 
Finally ‘the tables were cleared away and dancing recommenced. The 
Royal Alice continued to steam away thro’ the harbour and twilight had 
deepened into night before she stopped at Cove, when a large party in- 
cluding the guests went on shore.’ 

This water party took place on Monday, 26 July, and on 12 August 
1847, The Constitution or Cork Advertiser publishes an address of the May- 
or, Aldermen and Burgesses of Cork—‘done in Council under the City 
Seal on the goth day of July 1847.’ 

Macedonian sailed for Scotland on 11 August. A luncheon was given 
that day on board the frigate to the Cork dignitaries bringing this ad- 
dress. Then ‘the Deputation, who wore their scarlet robes, left in the ship's 
barge accompanied by the Commodore, who did them the honour of 
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steering, and having landed at Cove took leave—wishing him many bless- 
ings and highly pleased with their reception.’ 

The American Consul at Glasgow reported the arrival of Macedonian, 
‘G. C. DeKay, Master, on August 14th, 1847—from New York and Cork.’ 
Three days later the young queen of England and her Consort, bringing 
two of their ‘Royal Acorns,’** arrived at Greenock to find almost half the 
population of Scotland awaiting them on the shores and on the waters of 
the port of Glasgow. The officers and crew of Macedonian made a part of 
this loyal review which so pleased Victoria. This was her first public visit 
to Scotland and her immortal Journal tells us about: ‘39 steamers over- 
filled with people which followed us! Such a thing was never seen.’ In 
Scotland, although they tended to apologize for a lack of Irish gaiety, en- 
tertaining proved equally hospitable. ‘The Odd Fellows of Greenock 
District gave a ‘Public Soiree’*® and again there were many speeches. 

We hear from the Rev. Dr. McCulloch that the guest of honour ‘has at 
last turned a ship of war into a ship of charity, and taught American guns, 
instead of breathing forth death against the British nation, to peal forth 
loud and hearty welcome to Britain’s Queen.’ [Cheers] Commodore 
DeKay (greeted by ‘Yankee Doodle’) dwells a little competitively on the 
powers of his own country-women. ‘Ladies, the hand of your sex has been 
seen in this measure. Asa great secret, I must tell you that I did not scru- 
ple to ask the aid of all the ladies of our republican court in this under- 
taking; and I must, in justice to Mrs. Polk and Mrs. Dallas the wives of 
our President and Vice-President, say that they evinced as great sympa- 
thy as you yourselves could have done.’ [Cheers] He goes on to say that 
the town of Greenock is endeared to him by many associations—‘the very 
name of the former speaker is that of George B. McCulloch of Morris- 
town to whom I am indebted for everything I owe of education. He is, I 
believe, a native of Greenock [cheers] and I am connected by ties of kin- 
dred as my wife’s grandfather, Henry Eckford, was born at Irvine near 
this and served his time with a shipbuilder in Greenock.’ 

A trio sang the glee ‘Hail Smiling Morn’ before the toast to Father 
Taylor. The Rev. Mr. Taylor objected that his proposer seemed to think 
that he was a meek and lamblike person, the very opposite of the Com- 
modore; but he was mistaken, as they were both man-of-warsmen, and he 
was as early at the guns or a little earlier than his friend, though he had 
outrun him in the race for promotion. From early childhood he had 
dealt with the guns, and he had almost despaired from late events of ever 


18 Punch, 31 August 1847, ‘Costumes of the Royal Children.’ 
19 The Greenock Advertiser, 3 September 1847. 
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leaving them; but he had seen a change in the use of guns, in the call for 
guns, and in the prospect of continuing guns. He had seen a change pro- 
gressively going on during thirty years, but it was the first time in his life 
that they had exchanged bombs for buns. [Cheers and laughter] He dif- 
fered from the Commodore with respect to what had influenced this 
movement. The people of Boston never considered anything of the ef- 
fect it might have in preventing war between the two countries. They 
had no idea of war; they did not fear war; their politics, their religion, 
their education, their views of attachment to mankind, all made war ab- 
horrent to them. [Cheers] Finally the guest of honour ended by calling 
for ‘three cheers for the ladies of Greenock.’ . . . ‘the cheers were given in 
true British style,’ . . . ‘and the assembly broke up about 12 o'clock, high- 
ly pleased with the proceedings of the evening.’ 

Ina letter addressed to the Hon. John Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C., signed ‘Geo. C. DeKay, In temporary command of the 
U. S. frigate Macedonian’ and dated: ‘Greenock, Scotland, September 12, 
1847,’ we read, 


Sir: I have the honor to inform the department that having completed the dis- 
charge of the contributions made for the relief of the starving people of Ireland 
and Scotland, pursuant to the joint resolution of Congress, and ballasted the ship, 
I shall leave for the States to-morrow or next day. 

The ship is in good order, and I have furnished her with such additional rig- 
ging, etc., as I deemed necessary for the safety of the ship and security of the public 
property. 

With great respect, your very obedient servant, ... 


A declaration signed by the officers and petty-officers of Macedonian 
was made at Greenock, Scotland, on 14 August, dealing with this ques- 
tion of the ballast required, because *. . . after leaving Cork, the ship was 
found so crank as to require the quantity of at least 600 tons weight to 
make her safe and seaworthy. .. . It was found difficult to get other than 
clay or earth for ballast, on arriving at Greenock ... and it was not 
thought proper to load a ship of war with merchandise.’ 

‘We further certify that, from the opinion of the consul and others, we 
were induced to believe that loss must accrue from the shipment of iron, 
and that, therefore, if merchants would not ship, the commander would 
be compelled to purchase iron ballast to enable him to carry the ship 
safely to America. We further declare that such a course was recom- 
mended by those among us who were consulted upon the subject, and 
would have been pursued by us had we been in command.’ 

Unfortunately, the permission given to sell this imported iron free of 
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duty gave rise to a violent press attack on the Secretary of the Navy.” 
‘Could not Capt. DeKay have as well loaded the Macedonian with a car- 
go of British woolens for an importing house in New York, as with this 
iron, which found a like destination? What difference is there in princi- 
ple? But Mr. Walker’s little scheme will not avail him in this attempt to 
defraud the treasury of its just dues. The Macedonian did not return to 
the United States or leave it, in the c aes of a “‘vessel of war.”’’ ‘... If 
the Macedonian as a “‘vessel-of-war,”’ had the right to import iron free of 
duty as is alleged by the Union for Mr. Walker, why was it necessary for 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to issue an order to that effect to Mr. Law- 
rence the Collector of New York?’... “When Mr. Lawrence’s permit... 
was sent to the subordinate officers of the customs its genuineness was 
questioned. ... It was presented to him in person . .. he took from the 
files of letters before him the written pass of Sir Robert Walker, saying 
“There is my authority, and I know nothing more about it.””’ 

As usually happens with regard to any claims made against a govern- 
ment, there were more difficulties than could have been foretold sur- 
rounding the ambiguous question of repayment for expenses of Mace- 
donian’s voyage. In April 1848 we find ‘a report by Mr. Cabell, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs,’ to the House of Representatives, ‘Thirtieth 
Congress—First Session. And in August 1848 a debate in the Senate took 
place. Mr. Dix, for New York, ‘moved an item of $16,000 for money paid 
out on account of the trip of the U.S. ship Macedonian with food for the 
people of Ireland—said reimbursement being independent of the per- 
sonal salary of the commodore, and the earnings of the ship, which are 
not included.’ 

For a man with a wife and six children (and with a seventh expected in 
July), this financial question was extremely important. ‘The commodore 
and his family went to live ina hired Washington ‘mansion’—the old Van 
Ness house, always said to have been haunted. ‘The following ‘memorial’ 
was sent to the representatives individually. 


Washington, G Street near 15th, goth June, 1848 

Sir 

The question having been raised recently in your House as to whether my case 
was one of a private or public nature, there would seem to me no impropriety in 
giving you a brief explanation by note, rather than through the medium of the 
public prints. 

My memorial, presented to your House, and referred to the Naval Committee, 
sets forth the facts—ist, that the ship had earned about $5,000, and asks, what is 


20 The American and Gazette, Philadelphia, 20 December 1847. 
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to be done with it; and that I had expended, out of my own means, about $3,000 
per month, which Congress would, in its wisdom, determine to refund or not, as it 
saw fit. 

It is further stated, that the Queen’s cousin, Lord Adolphus Fitz Clarence, had 
offered to relieve me from the cost, and that I had refused it, on the ground that 
an abiding faith in Congress was a sufficient warrant that the money expended 
would be refunded to me, though I would receive no pay, from any source, for my 
own service. 

‘The committee have reported a joint resolution (No. 26) authorizing the Execu- 
tive to examine the account, and pay the balance found due, after deducting the 
earnings of the ship, which is the same course that would have been pursued had 
the Executive selected the other alternative given in the law of last session, au- 
thorizing the use of the ship on this service. 

The report made by the Naval Committee (No. 541) has appended to it the cor- 
respondence furnished by the Departments. In this it will be found (p. 13) that 
two or three modes of paying the expenses were suggested, and none suiting, I state 
that having provided, out of my own resources, means to pay the expenses, ‘I shall 
look to Congress, at its next session, to refund my actual outlay.’ This is under 
date gist March, 1847, after the Government had been at considerable expense in 
preparing the ship, and after I had received from churches, societies, and farmers, 
many thousand barrels, and therefore could not honestly ‘give up the ship’; and 
when the relief committee, upon whom we had depended to furnish means to pay 
expenses, either out of the sums collected, or as the noble committee and people 
of Boston did, in the case of the Jamestown, by further subscriptions in the churches, 
had declined to act. 

It will be, therefore, apparent that it is a public measure, and that, although I 
fully intended, on applying for the ship, that it should not cost the country one 
dollar to send her out, subsequent events, not under my control, rendered it nec- 
essary that I should expend and risk a considerable sum, or make the country a 
laughing stock to the whole world. The money having been honestly and economi- 
cally expended in the most honorable service of the country—the country having 
had the full credit and benefit of the same, at home and abroad—(see Lord Palmer- 
ston’s correspondence, page 17 of report)—the question for Congress to decide is, 
whether one citizen shall suffer a ruinous fine for faithfully executing its orders, or 
assume payment of the same. The third alternative, that of allowing a foreign pow- 
er to interfere in your national charity, (though still an open offer,) seems to be 
out of all question. 

It is hoped, sir, these considerations may prove a sufficient apology for the liber- 
ty taken by thus addressing you, and that they may plead with you for a ‘special 
day of hearing,’ delay being more destructive than refusal. 


With profound respect, I have the honor to be, 
GrorcGE C. DEKay, 
Late commanding U.S.S. Macedonian, 
By order of Congress. 
To the Hon. 
House of Representatives. 
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The claim as usual dragged on, a source of anxiety and humiliation to 
the memorialist. A letter from J. Fenimore Cooper to Mrs. Cooper gives 
the news of George DeKay’s sudden death, on 31 January 1849.” 

Captain Forbes, however, lived until 1883 and died ‘full of years and 
honors.’ He was also made a Commodore, in 1861, for his extraordinary 
efforts in organizing a coast-guard force out of all ranks of our New 
England merchant mariners. ‘This was accomplished in one week! He 
also built and equipped our only privateer vessel sent out under letters 
of marque to the China Seas during the Civil War. In his late fifties he 
had lost none of that dash and perfection of accomplishment which he 
had shown for Jamestown’s voyage. 

After the Civil War, Commodore Forbes revisited Ireland. He found 
that his name and Jamestown’s were still alive and glowing in that coun- 
try’s heart. Many infants born in 1847 had been christened ‘Forbes’ and 
‘Jamestown’ and the shopkeepers of Cork refused all payments ... “be- 
cause Captain Forbes had saved them from death as small children.’ In 
his very delightful reminiscences, published in 1878, all this is told with 
the poetry implicit in the words of a man of action. There is also a de- 
scription of the ordeal of Macedonian’s skipper. 

In Macedonian’s case there was no executive committee of notable men to give 
prestige to the movement. In the other case (Jamestown’s) the first step was a peti- 
tion from leading merchants of Boston and this was properly presented by Mr. 
R. C. Winthrop. There was no time for debate, the session was on the point of clos- 
ing. DeKay’s bill was pending. The call for the Jamestown was tacked on as an 
amendment, and, by a joint resolution, both ships were granted. Commodore De- 
Kay may be said to have sacrificed his life to the voyage of the Macedonian. I made 
no sacrifice, all was smooth and pleasant from beginning to end. 


Both these men have left descendants in Boston and New York who 
cherish the tale of the U. S. sloop of war Jamestown and U. S. frigate Mace- 
donian and their ‘Errand of Mercy.’ 


21 James Fenimore Cooper, ed., Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1922), II, 605, 653-654. 


Phyllis deKay Wheelock (Mrs. John Hall Wheelock), the daughter of Charles deKay, art 
critic and literary editor on the New York Times, was born and lives in New York City. 
She studied at the Art Students League in New York, two years in Italy, and lived in Eng- 
land for a number of years. At present she is editing a collection of letters to Mrs. Bronson 
at Venice. This lady was the skipper’s young daughter who danced the quadrilles, on board 
Royal Alice, in 1847 (above). 
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Sea Serpents? No or Maybe 


BY GERSHOM BRADFORD 





HE Naval Historical Foundation periodically reproduces historic 
prints. An effort has been made to select only pictures of unusual 
interest due to the technique, beauty, primitive charm or rarity— 

which in the parlance of art are classified as ‘collectors’ items.’ ‘This year 

a departure is made from the usual details of naval architecture, notable 

vessels or events, with an illustration of a highly controversial but fasci- 

nating section of natural history—the sea serpent.’ 

The sea, as every sailor knows, has its strange delusions. Many an atoll, 
rock and shoal have, in times past, been erroneously reported by consci- 
entious officers and shipmasters, which have cluttered up the naviga- 
tional charts. ‘These are called vigias. Likewise there have been many re- 
ports of strange sea creatures, a certain portion of which may be discarded 
as coming from seamen deluded by aberations of atmosphere and water 
coupled with excited and imaginative minds. They might be said to take 
on the character of living vigias. 

However, those with open minds and willing to take a slant at a few 
baffling reports, may at least, become interested in the earnestness with 
which certain officers and some scientists have seriously made their state- 
ments. 

A case in point, and the subject of the accompanying spirited print, was 
the remarkable phenomenon that took place in the vicinity of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, in August 1817. The reader has the choice of becoming 
interested in the off chance that a great sea creature really appeared there, 
or, on the other hand, in the wholesale delusion of scores of sound-mind- 
ed people. In either case it was a phenomenon. ‘The inhabitants of that 

1 The print reproduced by the Foundation (Plate 15) is entitled Sea Serpent Engraved from a 
drawing taken from Life as appeared in Gloucester Harbour August 234 1817 and was published 
at Boston soon after by E. J. Lane and J. How. From the rare original owned by Rear Admiral Hen- 
ry Williams, The Meriden Gravure Company has made a full-size (12” x 16”) collotype reproduction, 


copies of which, appropriately coloured, may be purchased for $3.00 from the Naval Historical 
Foundation, Truxton-Decatur Museum, 1610 H Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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coast, in their long struggle with the sea, became a practical, unemotional 
community, the last one would expect to give way to hysteria. Nor would 
one expect a distinguished general of the Revolution to be carried away 
with false enthusiasm. However, none other than General David Hum- 
phreys went to Gloucester, while the excitement still prevailed, inter- 
viewed many witnesses, wrote long reports to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, of which he was a member, and of which the president was the em1- 
nent Sir Joseph Banks. ‘These reports were published in a small book at 
the time.*? General Humphreys in 1780 was Washington’s aide-de-camp 
and after the war United States Minister to Portugal, later similarly serv- 
ing at Madrid. 

A more scientific authority for what went on at Gloucester is the mas- 
sive book published in 1892 by Dr. A. C. Oudemans, Director of the 
Royal Zoological Society of Holland, called The Great Sea Serpent. He 
presents in this volume the reports of 162 appearances of weird sea crea- 
tures. He attempts to expose the hoaxes and to evaluate the more credi- 
ble accounts, at least those from ordinarily reliable sources. The Glouces- 
ter affair is treated at considerable length® and it is from this source that 
we here take our information. 

When the reports of a great creature, beginning on 6 August, persist- 
ed with repeated appearances as the month advanced, the Linnzan So- 
ciety of New England appointed a committee of three prominent citi- 
zens, Hon. John Davis, Dr. Jacob Bigelow and Francis C. Gray, to make 
an investigation.* These gentlemen immediately delegated Hon. Lon- 
son Nash, late of the state senate, and a Justice of the Peace, to interro- 
gate witnesses and receive their depositions. 

Mr. Nash proceeded diligently with his task, submitting eight sworn 
statements selected from a great number of witnesses and much seeming- 
ly valuable information. His own report was of interest for he had him- 
self observed the big ‘snake’ and could contribute his own opinion and 
point out discrepancies in others. ‘These reports were naturally of some 


2 David Humphreys, Letters ... to the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Soci- 
ety, London; containing some account of the Serpent of the Ocean frequently seen in Gloucester 
Bay (New York, 1817). On page 19, General Humphreys mentions ‘delineations of this aquatic mon- 
ster, and of the harbour of Gloucester, taken by capt. John Beach, junr. an ingenious draftsman, 
who has viewed him deliberately many times,’ that he sent to Banks with his first letter of 2 Septem- 
ber 1817. One of Beach’s sketches, showing the serpent on 14 August heading for the town and in 
imminent danger of running aground, was engraved. A copy of this print, now owned by the Boston 
Atheneum, is reproduced in Walter Muir Whitehill, ed., New England Blockaded in 1814, The 
Journal of Henry Edward Napier, Lieutenant in H.M.S. Nymphe (Salem: Peabody Museum, 1939), 
Opposite p. 12. A broadside description of the serpent’s appearance, also owned by the Boston Athe- 
nxum, is reproduced for the first time in this article as Plate 16. 

3 The Great Sea-Serpent, an historical and critical treatise (Leiden, 1892), pp. 154-192. 

4 Report of a Committee of the Linnean Society of New England, relative to a large marine ani- 
mal, supposed to be a serpent, seen near Cape Ann, Massachusetts, in August 1817 (Boston, 1817). 
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variance, yet in view of the prevailing excitement they were quite uni- 
form. The descriptions narrowed down to a creature about the size of a 
half barrel whose length was indeterminate owing to the under-water 
sections, but with the visible portions usually estimated at forty-five to 
fifty feet. He would swim around with head out of water apparently after 
fish; his motions were quick at times, with a trick of doubling on his track 
forming a U; when travelling his speed was about fifteen knots, with a 
‘caterpillar’ motion; was snake-like in appearance with smooth skin, ex- 
cept for ‘bunches’ along the back. One or two reports gave a rough and 
scaly surface, but Mr. Nash believed this was due to rippling water along- 
side giving that impression, for he was sure, as were others, that the skin 
was smooth. The distances of the observers in the depositions ranged 
from thirty feet to three hundred yards. Matthew Gaffney with his broth- 
er Daniel and Augustin M. Webber were in a boat within thirty feet 
when he fired a shot at the serpent. All were sure a hit was made. The ani- 
mal at first headed for the boat then sank ‘like a rock’ only to come up 
several hundred yards away. William B. Pearson, in his testimony, stated 
that he saw Mr. Gaffney fire the shot. Solomon Allen saw the monster on 
three different days; on the thirteenth he observed him nearly all day 
from a distance of 150 to 300 yards. As a prize of $5,000 was offered for 
its capture, whalemen and fishermen fitted out many boats equipped 
with harpoons, guns and heavy nets, joining in a futile but seemingly 
exciting pursuit. 

The artist of the. illustration is believed to be a Mr. Penniman, who 
apparently accepted every feature of every report, embodying them all 
in his drawing; yet the consensus of the observations would have elim1- 
nated some of them—the rough, scaly body to name one and the yellow 
rings of the neck for another. 

Perhaps the most impressive phase of the Gloucester event was the 
curiosity of the distinguished Boston merchant, Colonel ‘Thomas H. 
Perkins, who was led to journey to Cape Ann on 16 August in company 
with a friend, Mr. Lee. Arriving in Gloucester, “All the town were, as 
you might suppose, on the alert; and almost every individual, both great 
and small, had been gratified, at a greater or less distance, with a sight of 
him,’ he wrote. The gentlemen took up a convenient position and after 
some time had the good fortune to see, with other spectators, the amazing 
animal. Mr. Perkins had a good glass and became completely convinced 
that he had seen a sea serpent. Although he made no claim of making the 
finer distinctions in the creature’s characteristics he wrote in a letter that 
its color was dark brown and that the motion was definitely caterpillar- 
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like. Colonel Perkins was not only the grand marshal of Boston’s com- 
mercial structure but had had experience at sea. 

Despite all these depositions and statements of other witnesses of sound 
reputations, the average person’s credulity is heavily taxed and we are 
brought to the sobering thought of what would happen to an innocent 
defendant should the prosecuting attorney produce such witnesses. 

The fact is that sea serpents existed eons ago, for there is the remains 
of one, 25 feet long, in the University of California. According to Samuel 
P. W elles, principal paleontologist, the creature’s neck was 12 feet long 
and of necessity inhabited the sea where he travelled by use of powerful 
flippers. He was capable of breathing air and fed on fish. ‘This skeleton 
was found in Colombia in 1946 by R. A. Stirton, Director of the Univer- 
sity's museum of palzontology. 

It is interesting in this connection that a five-foot fish of curious struc- 
ture was recently taken off Madagascar, according to Time (12 January 
1953). [Lhe fish resembled the sea-going vertebrates of prehistoric times 
and which zoologists believed extinct for fifty million years. ‘This ‘coela- 
canth’ is now being studied by the scientists of South Africa. If at this 
late day a five-foot fish is brought under examination for the first time, 
who can say, however unlikely, that some day science may not be again 
surprised by another, 25 feet long. 

Among all the other witnesses to the Gloucester serpent, the United 
States Navy was not left out. ‘The surveying schooner Science, acting as 
a tender to the U.S.S. Independence, 74, at Boston, was ordered by Commo- 
dore Bainbridge to take up survey duty up the coast. She was in command 
of Sailing Master William T. Malbone. Chaplain Cheever Felch of In- 
dependence and Midshipman Blake were temporarily detached to assist 
in this work. 

The Reverend Mr. Felch wrote a letter relating to the sighting of a sea 
serpent while on this duty. It was dated at Gloucester, 17 August 1819 
[1817?] and was reprinted in the American Journal of Science and the Arts, 
II (1820). In this he stated that while proceeding ‘this’ morning in one 
of the schooner’s boats with Messrs. Malbone and Blake and four seamen, 
a disturbance appeared in the water, at which Mr. Malbone cried de- 
risively, “There’s your serpent.’ But when at thirty or forty yards the ob- 
ject developed into reality, Mr. Malbone lost his skepticism and became 
convinced of the existence of an aquatic animal in the form of a snake. 

They kept the monster under observation for half an hour, except 
when he submerged, as they followed in the boat. ‘The colour, as report- 
ed by Reverend Felch, was dark brown with white under the throat, head 
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about fifteen inches wide, flat and smaller than the body; the tail was not 
visible but the length from the head to the last section in view was not 
far from one hundred feet. ‘There were bunches on the back, all agreeing 
there were thirteen or fourteen. These bunches were not due to motion, 
he stated. ‘The creature moved very quickly at times, slowly at others. 
The statement differs from others in that the movement is given as partly 
vertical and partly horizontal, like fresh-water snakes. 

In 1846 Captain William Compton Bolton, U.S.N., who was First 
Lieutenant in /ndependence at the time, substantiated the survey duty of 
Mr. Felch and Master Malbone, in a letter to Colonel ‘Thomas H. Per- 
kins. He also recalled the serpent reports brought back from Gloucester 
by the officers. ‘There is a discrepancy in dates, the Captain giving 1817, 
which may well have been correct, the clergyman 1819, readily becom- 
ing incorrectly transcribed somewhere along the way. 

The staid coast of Massachusetts was soon again to indulge in the ex- 
citement of sea serpent appearances. Dr. Oudemans’ researches take us 
to the waters off Nahant in August 1819. There, on Saturday the four- 
teenth, hundreds of people congregated on the beaches for a look at a 
strange monster. It deserves particular attention for it was brought un- 
der the scrutiny of Samuel Cabot, James Prince and James Magee, names 
that carried power and confidence in Boston at that period. ‘Their de- 
scriptions are of an animal little different from those of the Gloucester 
visitor. The length, again admittedly a difficult estimate, was placed at 
eighty to ninety feet; a series of ‘bunches’ along the back; rising and sink- 
ing; head resembling that of a horse yet reptilian in appearance, raised 
several feet out of water repeatedly. He remained for hours in the vicinity 
until, it was believed, frightened off by the number of boats that pur- 
sued him. Mr. Prince, in writing a report, stated that the animal partook 
of no characteristics of whales, sharks, porpoises, grampuses, or large 
fish, with all of which he was familiar. However, some scientists believed 
this creature tended to the cetacean in its reported vertical undulating 
movements. 

The subject of sea serpents raises a perennial conflict of opinions, be- 
tween that inertia of the mind against accepting the unknown on the one 
side, and the sincere reporting of the fantastic on the other, or, to put it 
in another way, the incredulous versus the credulous—science against 
delusion. 

One of the prime examples of baffling testimony regarding sea-going 
reptilia is the famous report to the Admiralty by Captain Peter M’Quhae 
of H.M.S. Daedalus (not Pinafore) and holds one’s particular attention. 
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This ship was on a passage from the Cape of Good Hope towards St. 
Helena, when, on 6 August 1848, in lat. 24° 44’ S., lon. 9° 22’ E., a sea 
serpent was observed. This was not a momentary emergence, but the 
creature was under observation for about twelve minutes with naked 
eye and twenty minutes with glasses and not by the captain alone, but in 
association with his officers and men. This report had a profound effect 
on thousands of skeptics who, as loyal subjects of the Queen, could not 
think of a captain of the Royal Navy attempting to hoax the Admiralty. 

Yet, naturally, Captain M’Quhae was in trouble as soon as his report 
reached the press. His powers of observation and discrimination became 
subject to question. However, he and his officers had their advocates and 
they stuck to their guns, firing broadsides at their critics. It is worth not- 
ing that when someone ten years later gave the opinion that those in 
Daedalus had sighted a gigantic piece of seaweed, one of her old officers 
vigorously replied that the object seen was positively a living creature. 

The main points of this interesting report were that a large, snake-like 
animal appeared at 5 p.M., forward of the starboard (lee) beam, passed 
close under the lee quarter, coming then under careful scrutiny, crossed 
the wake, passing from sight off the weather quarter. It pursued a straight 
course to the southwestward as though it had an objective; the rate was 
from twelve to fifteen miles an hour, causing a surging wave beneath the 
throat. This manner of movement was in contrast to the alternate emer- 
gence and disappearance of the Gloucester and Nahant creatures, they 
apparently feeding on fish. The colour was dark brown and the Captain 
estimated its length to have been at least sixty feet. ‘The diameter of the 
neck appeared to be about fifteen inches; the head was carried about four 
feet out of water, inclined forward. A sort of brush, resembling a bunch 
of washing seaweed was seen on the back. It was not possible to determine 
the manner of propulsion. 

The Captain, Lieutenant Edgar Drummond (who also wrote a report) 
and Master William Barrett were pacing the deck when Midshipman 
Sartoris reported the snake-like monster to the lieutenant; it was also ob- 
served by the quartermaster, the boatswain’s mate and the man at the 
wheel. 

In the 1870's the bays of Nahant and Gloucester again became the 
scenes of accounts of strange sea creatures. In the Atlantic Monthly for 
June 1884 there appeared an article describing in detail the experiences 
of prominent citizens, supported by witnesses. 

Off Nahant in the forenoon of 30 July 1875, the yacht Princess, with 
Messrs. F. W. and Arthur Lawrence and party on board, were surprised 
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when a large animal thrust its turtle-shaped head about six to eight feet 
out of water, remaining five to ten seconds, then went down. This con- 
tinued for a matter of two hours, during which it was chased and shot at 
with a Ballard rifle. The distances at which it was observed ranged from 
40 to 150 yards. The colour was black, whitish beneath, no scales were 
noted. The diameter of the neck was about two and one-half feet, while 
at the water it seemed to broaden with the appearance of flippers, but 
these were not actually seen; there was a dorsal fin and eyes were ob- 
served on top of the head. 

‘Two other boats from neighbouring Swampscot, were in the vicinity. 
In one was J. Kelso and in the other J. P. ‘Thomas; these fishermen bore 
out the report of Mr. Lawrence, who was an uncle of Rear-Admiral 
Charles T. Train, U.S.N. (ret.). 

The other interesting circumstance is the report of the marine painter 
and author George S. Wasson. While in the approach to Gloucester, 
about two miles off, at noon on 15 July 1877 in the yacht Gulnare, he was 
attracted to a great commotion in dee water. This, he and his companion, 
B. F. Fernald, stated was caused by a creature which gave the impression 
of being an enormous alligator. It was seen twice. It was observed at a 
distance of 250 to 500 yards and what seemed to be fifty to sixty feet of 
his brownish-black body was seen; it appeared to have a rough skin with 
humps of various sizes. Mr. Fernald had had fifteen years’ e xperience as 
a fisherman and Mr. Wasson was familiar with all ordinar y life in the sea 
He stated that the disturbance of surging water and flying spray was four 
times that caused by a whale; sounding like a sea breaking on a ledge. 

The Boston Society of Natural History upon hearing these reports 
promulgated a set of questions, similar to those used by Hon. Lonson 
Nash long before at Gloucester. It was upon the answers that the material 
for the article mentioned was obtained. Such, briefly, were the main 
points of the singular appearances of the 1870's that were reported by 
men known to have been reliable and substantial citizens. 

So, after citing all these curious appearances of weird sea creatures and 
providing a lively depiction of the Gloucester serpent, you are left to 
ponder the probabilities of the existence of a sea serpent, or, if you pre- 
fer, you may only admire the imaginative art and the skill of the artist. 


Gershom Brad ford is a frequent contributor to the NEPTUNE and a full biographical note 
follows his article, ‘On A Lee Shore,’ in the October 1952 number. 
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The First Salem Vessel in Sydney and Fin 


BY THOMAS DUNBABIN 


WO Salem vessels, and two only, visited Australia between 1788 

and 1812. These vessels were Eliza in 1805-1806 and Active in 

1811. Grand Turk, which touched at Sydney in 1796, was a Bos- 
ton ship, not (as sometimes supposed) a Salem vessel. 

Eliza and Active were each commanded by a William Richardson. 
Each touched at a French island in the Indian Ocean on the way to Syd- 
ney, Eliza at the Isle of France (now Mauritius) and Active at Bourbon 
(now Reunion). From Sydney both vessels sailed to New Zealand, then 
to Fiji for sandalwood and so to Canton. Both of the captains brought to 
Salem a fine collection of New Zealand ethnological material. 

The 185-ton Eliza, mounting six guns and manned by eleven men, was 


entered at the port of Sydney on 21 December 1805 and cleared on 3 
March 1806. ‘The owner’s name is given as ‘Jem’! Peirce’ and the master’s 


first as ‘Wm’ Richardson and later as ‘Jo.’ She had a general cargo, in- 


cluding spirits, but the detailed list has been lost.’ 

Built at Dighton, Massachusetts, in 1796, Eliza was owned by Jerath- 
miel Peirce and Aaron Wait. Captain Richardson had a share in her. On 
24 May she cleared from Salem for Tranquebar, a Danish settlement in 
India. When spoken on 7 June she gave the Isle of France as her desti- 
nation.’ 

France and Britain were at war. But in the easy-going way of wars in 
those days, the British blockade of the Isle of France, loose at best, was 
not applied to neutrals except in special cases. On reaching Sydney Cap- 
tain Richardson made no secret of his call at Port Louis (Isle of France). 

Nor did he make any secret of the fact that he brought a letter from a 
firm at Port Louis to Simeon Lord of Sydney whom Governor Philip 
Gidley King of New South Wales suspected of being ready to trade with 
the French enemy if there were profit in it. In any case, King, fearful 

1 Historical Records of Australia (Sydney, 1915), series 1, V, 640 and 768. 

2 From Salem port records, by courtesy of James Duncan Phillips. 
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of French designs on Australia, wanted no coming and going between 
the Isle of France, the nearest French stronghold, and Sydney. Again 
Eliza’s cargo consisted largely of spirits and King had strict instructions 
from London to curb the import of spirits. A few months earlier King 
had sent away 16,000 gallons of spirits brought by the brig Eagle from 
India. When Follensbee of Providence, Rhode Island, arrived on 21 Jan- 
uary 1801 with 13,000 gallons, King had sent them all away. 

However, Fliza’s arrival was well-timed. King erumbled about Eliza 
putting into Sydney ‘on the old Plan of wanting repairs and water’ but 
with Christmas only four days ahead he felt that he must reward the in- 
habitants for their ood behaviour when Eagle’s spirits were sent away. 
As he puts it, he held it ‘impolitic to refuse the indulgence at this sea- 
son.’ Feeling ‘every reason to be assured that the spirits was shipped in 
America’ and not at the Isle of France (elsewhere he speaks of Jamaica 
rum) he let Captain Richardson land 6,000 gallons. In fact, King bought 
3,098 gallons for the use of the naval and military forces and allowed the 
civil population to buy the rest. For the 8,500 men, women and children 
in the colony, 6,000 gallons of spirits was a liberal Christmas allowance. 
On 7 March 1806, King issued an order stating that the masters of Eliza 
and of the brig Star (from India) had been allowed to sell 8,000 gallons 
of brandy and Jamaica rum. This seems to have been in addition to the 
6,000.° 

As for the letter which Captain Richardson so innocently produced, 
it was addressed, as King put it, ‘to Simeon Lord, a dealer here, who is 
the person so often alluded to as forming unlicensed Connections with 
Americans.’ The letter was the sequel to a story of which Richardson 
probably knew little or nothing. In the brief intervals of uneasy peace be- 
tween Britain and France that followed, in 1802-1803, the Treaty of 
Amiens, an attempt had been made to open trade between the Isle of 
France and New South Wales. Even then, King had done his best to 
choke it off. 

The first vessel from the Isle of France to visit Sydney was the go-ton 
schooner l’Enterprise, which the Australian records call Surprize. Com- 
manded by Alexandre Le Corre, Surprize arrived on g September 1803. 
Le Corre stated that he had left Port Louis on 26 July to go sealing on the 
coast of New Holland but that a storm off Cape Leeuwin had damaged 
his vessel and forced him to put into Sydney for repairs. King ruled that 
Le Corre might repair his vessel and sell goods to cover the cost. Nor 


8 King’s letter of 31 December 1805, Historical Records of Australia, V, 631; General Order of 21 
December 1805, ibid., 670-671. 
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would he ‘withhold his permission’ for Surprize to go sealing within his 
territory, but this permission was for this voyage of Surprize alone and 
must not be taken as a precedent.‘ 

Surprize sailed from Sydney on 4 October 1802 and was soon after 
wrecked on the Sisters, in Bass Straits. Le Corre and some of his crew 
were drowned. “This,’ wrote King, ‘may stop any more adventurers from 
that quarter.’ ‘The supercargo, whom Peron in his account of the Baudin 
exploring expedition calls Coxwell but to whom the Sydney Gazette 
gives the good old New England name of Coggeshall, was saved with 
several others of the crew. Coggeshall and James Underwood of Sydney 
tried in vain to salvage Surprize, but they did float off the Sydney sealing 
schooner Diana, which had been stranded earlier in Diana Bay on Flin- 
ders Island. Diana was renamed Surprize and sold in Sydney for 117 
guineas.° 

King was wrong about the adventurers from the Isle of France. On 16 
July 1803, the 130-ton brig L’ Adele, R. Coutance, master, Merle Cabot 
and Co. of Port Louis, owners, arrived from the Isle of France. She 
brought what King describes as ‘4,000 gallons of very bad spirits, salt 
meat, etc.’ Coutance said that he had come in to repair a damaged mast 
but later confided to King (for whom he tested some indigo grown in 
New South Wales) that his object was to establish a triangular trade be- 
tween Mauritius, Sydney, and Chile and to ‘mix discoveries with his 
commercial projects.’ He also brought materials to fit out a small vessel 
which he proposed to buy in Sydney and to send back to the Isle of France 
to let his principals know how he was progressing. King states that he 
had intended to send Coutance away after he had ‘repaired his alleged 
damages,’ but then, reflecting that ‘less causes have produced misunder- 
standings in politics,’ he let Coutance sell all his spirits (3,500 gallons) 
and wine (430 gallons). However, he told Coutance that any of his coun- 
trymen who came later might depend on not being allow ed to land any 
spirits. He also allowed Coutance to buy a small brig from India, Nautilus, 
to rechristen her L’Enfant d’ Adele and to send her to the Isle of France. 
By L’Enfant King sent a letter to the Governor of the Isle of France, 
dated g August 1803, telling him that the import of spirits was prohibited 
and also that ‘this Country possesses no known Staple whatever’ and that 
the colony’s wants were fully supplied from England.° 


4Le Corre’s letter, Historical Records of New South Wales (Sydney, 1896), IV, 837; gr itr es 
King’s statement, Historical Records of Australia, II, 636; i to Le Corre’s letter, ibid., 642-64 


5 King, despatch to Lord Hobart of g May 1803, ibid., V, 145; Coggeshall and the salvage of 
Diana, Ida Lee, Logbooks of Lady Nelson, pp. 86-87. 


® King’s report to Lord Hobart on Coutance’s plans and his own action, ibid., IV, 357-358; sale of 
L’Adele’s spirits, ibid., p. 528; King’s letter to Governor of Isle of France, ibid., p. toy 
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Britain and France had in fact been at war for two months before 
L’ Adele reached Sydney. ‘The New York brig Wertha (? Bertha) Ann 
brought the first news of the war to Sydney on 17 November 1803. Patter- 
son of Providence, Rhode Island, arrived on 26 November with London 
newspapers of 18 May which gave full details of the outbreak of war. 
With the help of these, the Sydney Gazette put out a special issue.’ 

Soon after the sailing of L’ Adele, which cleared on 3 September, King 
had ‘imperfect information’ that Simeon Lord had made some agree- 
ment with the French. He directed an officer to inquire into this. Lord 
easily baffled the officer. When he learned of the letter that Captain 
Richardson brought for Lord, King felt assured that he had been right 
and that Lord had entered into a contract with Merle Cabot and Co. He 
inspected the letter and found, he says, that it did in fact refer to an 
agreement. ‘When I demanded to see the Agreement alluded to he re- 
fused it under the plea of having no copy.’ Whether ‘he’ means Captain 
Richardson or Lord is not quite clear, but it was presumably Lord. King 
told Lord Camden: ‘I am of Opinion that the introduction of Foreign- 
ers into this peculiar Colony will be productive of the greatest Incon- 
venience, exclusive of their draining these Settlements of the Money 
that ought to revert to his Majesty's Subjects and not to his Enemies or 
doubtful Friends.’ He also ‘humbly suggested that the introduction of 
Foreigners would be bound to open a communication with the East India 
Company’s territories, which his Majesty’s instructions pointedly for- 
bid.’® 

It was just because he desired to use the Americans to break through 
the East India Company’s monopoly of trade with China and so open up 
communications between Sydney and Canton that the shrewd, sharp 
Simeon Lord—ex-convict, dealer, auctioneer, merchant, manufacturer, 
shipowner—was so keen on entering into partnership with them. In 1804 
Lord found out that sandalwood, then much in demand in China, was to 
be had in Fiji. When the New York brig Union cleared from Sydney on 
29 August 1804, her master, Joseph Pendleton, had a contract with Lord 
to take Fijian sandalwood to Canton and to bring Chinese goods to Syd- 
ney. In September 1804 Lord’s schooner, Marcia, went to Fijiand brought 

5, tons of sandalwood to Sydney. Fair American, of Manila, left Sydney on 
»” November 1804 to seek sandalwood. Union was lost, but on 27 May 
1805, Criterion of Nantucket sailed from Sydney and carried out a con- 
tract for Lord on the lines of that entered into by Pendleton. On 10 June 


7 News of war, ibid., IV, 427; also p. 685. 


8 King’s despatch to Lord Camden, ibid., V, 657. 
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1806, John Macarthur, Sydney sheep breeder and ship-owner, wrote of 
the little difficulty with which Mr. Chase (Peter Chace or Chase, captain 
of Criterion) had collected 120 tons of sandalwood. Writing to Governor 
King of his own plan for entering the Fijian sandalwood trade, Mac- 
arthur said: ‘By this means the undersigned humbly conceives a lucra- 
tive trade will be rescued from the hands of foreigners, or from men 
whose loose and immoral characters threaten to produce the most fatal 
effects on the rising generation and who, it is well known, calculate upon 
the possibility of engrossing the whole trade of the colony through the 
instrumentality of American and other neutral flags.’ ® 

When Eliza left Sydney on 3 March 1806, she cleared for China, just 
as Criterion had done. It is reasonably certain that she went first to Fiji, 
via New Zealand, for sandalwood and was the first of many Salem vessels 
to enter the Fijian sandalwood trade. Her return to Salem in August 
1807 gives the necessary time for this visit. 

That Eliza touched at New Zealand is proved by the seventeen objects, 
now in the Peabody Museum of Salem, which Captain Richardson col- 
lected at the Bay of Islands and brought back to Salem in 1807. These 
include a finely carved door lintel; three belts of New Zealand flax; a 
neck ornament carved in dark greenstone with eyes of Haliotis shell; a 
nose flute and a flageolet; a wooden fish-hook with a barbed stone point; 
two staffs; five short clubs (meres), three of basalt, one of whalebone and 
one of wood; a spearhead and a knife. Augustus Hamilton, a New Zea- 
land expert, described the knife—carved out of hard wood and edged 
with shark’s teeth—as ‘one of the most beautiful specimens of scarifying 
knives I ever heard of.’ Captain Richardson showed himself an able dip- 
lomat and salesman in Sydney. He was also a discriminating collector.*® 

Eliza was in Salem again in August 1807. On 21 August she sailed for 
Philadelphia. Captain Richardson died in Salem on 23 December 1807." 

The Sydney records show the brig Active, built and registered at Salem 
and owned by James Cook and Co., as entering on 1 January 1811. Wil- 
liam Putnam Richardson was in command. She was of 206 tons, with four 
guns and 18 men. Her general cargo included 4.313 tallow and 1,730 
sperm candles, 910 pairs of shoes, 70 dozen spades, 29 kegs of nails and 
other New England ‘notions’ as well as 55, bales of coffee. No spirits are 
listed. Active came from the island of Bourbon near Mauritius. The Brit- 

® Agreement with Union, ibid., V, 167-168; with Criterion, ibid., pp. 720 et seq. Macarthur’s 
letter to King, Historical Records of New South Wales, VI, 92-93. 


10 Ernest S. Dodge, The New Zealand Maori Collection in the Peabody Museum of Salem (Salem, 
1941). 


11 Sailing of Eliza for Philadelphia noted in Salem Gazette of 27 August 1807. 
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ish had taken Mauritius in 1810 and still hold it. Bourbon (now Re- 
union) is still French but probably the British controlled it when Active 
was there. As Active paid £110 1s gd in duty and fees, she must have sold 
much of her cargo (which included, by the way, a bale of shalloons, light 
material for women’s clothing). ‘The Sydney duties on general cargo such 
as she carried were then only five per cent ad valorem. On 13 February 


1811, Active cleared in ballast for Fiji, where the sandalwood trade was 
then in full swing.” 

On her way to Fiji, Active, like Eliza, touched at the Bay of Islands, 
New Zealand. ‘There Captain Richardson collected Maori articles which, 
like those from Eliza, are now in the Peabody Museum of Salem.** 

Active had sailed from Salem on 1 June 1810. She sailed from Fiji for 
Canton on 21 July 1811. By this time the sandalwood trade in Fiji must 
have been well organized and vessels no longer had to spend many months 
picking up logs here and there to make a cargo. ‘The Salem Gazette of 24 
March 1812 has this note: 

Arrived at the Vineyard on Sunday the Brig Active, W. P. Richardson, 118 days 
out from Canton. Left at the Fijis the ship Hunter (Rogers) and the brig Brutus, 
Dorr of Boston. Captain Dorr lost his chief officer and a man cut off by the natives. 
At Canton from Fiji Islands, Rose, Cary, of Nantucket. Spoke in the River [? Can- 
ton River] Milwood, Smith, of New York, from Fiji, bound up."* 


Nothing seems to have come of the supposed agreement between 
Simeon Lord and Merle Cabot and Co., or of the letter to Lord which 
Eliza brought from the Isle of France. After all, Britain and France were 
at peace, as far as anyone knew in Sydney, when Lord made the contract, 
if any, with Captain Coutance of L’ Adele, though all the world knew that 
they were at war when the neutral Eliza brought the letter from the Isle 
of France. 

Lord continued to do business with the Americans. After Union had 
been lost he arranged for Favourite of Nantucket to pick up the seal skins 
which the sealing gang left by Union had collected on the Penantipodes. 
Favourite brought 60,000 skins to Sydney. When she took these to Canton 
Lord added to them the skins that Captain Pendleton of Union had placed 
in Lord’s Sydney warehouse when he sailed on his fatal search for san- 
dalwood. And so Favourite landed 87,080 sealskins at Canton on 8, g and 
10 January 1807.” 

12 Shipping returns, Historical Records of Australia, VII, 430, cargo, 432. 

13 Ernest S. Dodge, op. cit., lists sixteen objects collected at the Bay of Islands in 1811 by Captain 
William Putnam Richardson. 

14 Extract from Salem Gazette in Pacific Ocean transcripts, Peabody Museum. 

15 Historical Records of Australia, V, 767-768; Favourite Papers in Whaling Museum, Nantucket. 
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King’s bite was worse than his bark in Lord’s case. Governor William 
(Bounty) Bligh was harder to handle. On 11 August 1807 he had Lord 
sentenced toa month in gaol and fined £100 for writing a letter objecting 
to an order by Bligh on the handling of cargo. Lord had his revenge on 
26 January 1808, when he took an active part in deposing Bligh. His 
name stands fourth amongst the signatures on the document calling on 
Major Johnston to arrest Bligh. In an official despatch, dated go April 
1810, Governor Macquarie wrote of Lord as an opulent and respectable 
merchant who had, at a very great expense, built a very spacious and ele- 
gant warehouse in Sydney.*® 

16 Lord fined and imprisoned, Historical Records of New South Wales, V1, 278; Lord and Bligh’s 


arrest, Historical Records of Australia (Sydney, 1916), VI, 432; Macquarie on Lord, despatch to Lord 
Castlereagh, ibid., VII, 269. 


Thomas Dunbabin, born in Tasmania, was the 1906 Rhodes Scholar for that state. He won 
a Geographical Scholarship at Ox ford and secured a diploma in geography with distinction. 
After working as a journalist in Hobart, Melbourne, Sydney, and London he was director of 
the Australian News and Information Bureau in London and in New York. In 1948 he 
worked in New England on records of early American relations with Australia, more espe- 
cially for the period from 1788 to 1812. He is now special correspondent in Canada fo 
Consolidated Press Ltd. of Sydney, N.S.W. Published works include: Sailing The World’s 
Edge—Sea Stories of Old Sydney, and Slavers of the South Seas. 
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SNEDEKER, JAMES, USMC, Developments in the Law of Naval Justice, 27 pp. Notre Dame Lawyer, 
Nov. 1947. 

——_— Jurisdiction of Naval Courts Martial over Civilians, 45 pp. Ibid., Summer 1949. 

Uniform Code of Military Justice, 53 pp. Georgetown Law Jour., May 1950. Some of this 
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VoceL, S. A., Extension of Admiralty and Maritime Jurisdiction, 12 pp. Brooklyn Law Rev., April 
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ForBES, ALEXANDER, Quest for a Northern Air Route, 138 pp. $4.00. Harvard. Expeditions during 
World War II among the ‘archipelago of gigantic islands’ between North America, Greenland, 
Baffin Bay and the Arctic. 

Ginson, W. M., USC&GS, The Fleet Survey Ship, 6 pp. USNIP, Aug. Achievements of the Coast & 
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Jones, A. G. E., & Cyriax, R. J., Lieutenant Edward Griffiths and the Franklin Expedition, g pp. 
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MountTEVANS, Lord, RN, Arctic Solitudes, 143 pp. $4.50. New York, Philosophical Lib. The author 
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ZERFASS, G. P., see Sect. I. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

BELL, G. H. & E. F., Old English Barometers, 42 pp., 40 plates. Winchester, 1952. ‘The first compre- 
hensive history of barometers.’ 

ZerFAss, G. P., Early English Navigation Manuals, 6 pp. Navigation, Sept.-Dec. 1951. 
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BREWINGTON, M. V., The Chesapeake Bay Pilots, 25 pp. Md. Hist. Mag., June. ‘For well over three 
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Brooks, A. M., Gloucester and the Surinam Trade, 4 pp. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July. 

3URGESS, R. H., Coaster Casualties, 4 pp. S&S, Aug. Several case histories of schooner wrecks. 
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Search of Black Bellamy’s Loot, 2 pp. Rudder, June. Capt. Cyprian Southack of British Army, 
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boat across marshland flooded by extra-high tide, in 1717. 

LATROBE, B. H. B., see Sect. XIV. 
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O’BrieN, R. B., The Fate of the World’s Largest Schooner, 3 pp. S&S, Sept. Wreck of the seven- 
masted, 5,218-ton Thomas W. Lawson, built in 1902, in Scilly Islands in Dec. 1907. General ac- 
count of same vessel by F. C. Bowen, S&SR, 19 Feb., already noted. 


PIETRASZEK, BERNADINE, Anglo-French Trade Conflicts in North America, 1701-1713, 31 pp. Mid- 
America, July. 
ROBINSON, JOHN, & Dow, G. F., The Sailing Ships of New England, 1607-1907, 308 illustrations. 


$12.50. Westminster, Md., J. W. Eckenrode, Court Place. Reprint of Marine Research Soc. Pub- 
lication No. 1, 1922; republication of the end and srd volumes of series also planned. 

SHAW, J. P., see Sect. XIV. 

Tuomas, H. F., Japan Incident, 2 pp. Log of Mystic Seaport, Spring. Experience of whaler Man- 
hattan securing new mast at Yedo in 1845. 

Van Sreec, C. L., Financing and Outfitting the First United States Ship to China, 12 pp. Pacific 


Hist. Rev., Feb. Empress of China, 1783-1784. 


ADDENDUM, 1945-1952 


Canali, A. K., Sea Captains of Whidby Island, 12 pp. $1.00. Seattle? (sic) n.d. For sale by Shorey 
Book Store, 815 Third Ave., Seattle 14. Whidby is the longest island in Puget Sound region, ex- 
tending from vicinity of Everett, Wash., to Vancouver, B. C. Because of its relative lack of trees 


it was settled early, with numerous retired sea captains among its early residents. 


re 
1g 


IV. Merchant Sail and General Shipping—Other Regions 


ARMITAGE, FRANCES, The Free Port System in the British West Indies. A Study in Commercial Poli 
1766-1822, 176 pp. 21s. London, Longmans, for the Royal Empire Soc. 

Cutter, J. B., The Voyage of the Vega and other Tales, 120 pp. $3.50. New York, Comet. “The auto- 
biography of a western doctor, now 86, who got his first medical assignment as ship’s doctor 
aboard a Portuguese vessel.’ 

Davison, ANN, The Atlantic and I, 5 pp. Life, 3 Aug. ‘The first woman to sail the ocean single- 
handed reports on her hazardous and haphazard crossing’ in 23-foot sloop from Plymouth, Eng- 
land, to West Indies. (No attempt is being made in this bibliography to mention more than a 
very few of the numerous accounts of small-boat voyages.) 

DAVISON, PETER, see Sect. VI. 

ELLISON, J. W., Tusitala of the South Seas; the Story of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Life in the South 
Pacific, 313 pp. $5.00. New York, Hastings House. 

Goprrey, H. W., To Sea—The Hard Way, 4 pp. Sea Breezes, July. Conditions aboard a British bark, 
1903. 

HAMLIN, Cy, Philippine Boats, 1 p. Rudder, June. 

(IBN JuBAyR), The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, tr. from the Arabic and edited by R. J. C. Broadhurst, 
430 pp. $9.00. New York, British Book Center. Secretary of Berber prince of Granada; his 1182 
trip included sea passages from Spain to Egypt, by the Nile to Red Sea and Hejaz, and then 
homeward from Syria with shipwreck off Sicily. 

McDOona _p, P. A., Ships that Pass—Gainsborough, 3 pp. Nautical Research Jour., July. Full-rigged 
iron ship, built at London, 1866; became Diamond Head, 1897, after stranding in Hawaii. 
Marcu, E. J., Spritsail Barges of the Thames and Medway, 300 pp. 30s. London, P. Marshall. ‘De- 
scribes the river and coasting barges of yesterday and today, detailing the history of their de- 
velopment; he deals with barge ports, wrecks and salvage, sailing matches, barge construction 

and model making.’ 129 illustrations, 36 diagrams and 5 plans. 

(MAYMAN, Henry), Steerage Passage in the Fifties, 11 pp. Sea Breezes, Aug. Day-by-day account 
of trip from Melbourne to England in Dover Castle, 20 July-18 Oct. 1859. See also Williams, 
below. 

Smitn, R. C., More About the Wood Beach at Recife, 4 pp. The Americas, July. “The old wood 
beach in the harbor of Recife, the capital of the rich colonial captaincy of Pernambuco, was the 
storage place for the valuable shipments of tropical woods to Portugal and other parts of the 
Portuguese Empire, which constituted a major element in Brazilian eighteenth century trad- 
ing.’ A continuation of the author’s “The Wood Beach at Recife,’ 20 pp. Ibid., Oct. 1949. 

Tuomas, J. D., Burning of the W. J. Pirrie, 4 pp. Sea Breezes, June. Incendiary blaze in nitrate and 
coal cargo destroyed 4-masted British bark in Chilean port of Tocopilla, 1904. 
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Top, G. M. S., Sail in ’51, 5 pp. Motor Boating, June. Continuation of annual series. ‘Although an- 
other chapter in the history of the windjammers has closed, sail is not yet dead. Here is a com- 
posite recording of these venerable ships.’ 

Vittiers, ALAN, A National Monument—The Superb Cutty Sark, 15 pp. Sea Breezes, May. His arti- 
cle on same subject in Trident, 3 pp., April, already noted. 

Robert Hilgendorf, 4 pp. Trident, Aug. Sketch of outstanding German master of sailing 


ships, 1852-1937, an extract from the author’s volume, The Way of a Ship, to be published by 
Scribner. 





WILLIAMS, J. J.), First Class Passage in Sail, 7 pp. Sea Breezes, June. Letter describing passage to 
Melbourne in 1876. 


V. Fisheries and Whaling 


BARKER, ROLAND, The Pink Gold Rush, 5 pp. S&S, July. Shrimp trawling out of Key West. 
BECK, S. E., see Sect. XIV. 
CHarpMAN, W. M., The Bering Sea Fisheries: The Convention of 1952 introduces a new concept 


designed to allay friction with Japan while preserving the principle of conservation, 4 pp. Far 


Eastern Survey, 25 March. 

Coorer, Hetry, Jangadeiros of Brazil, 6 pp. S&S, Sept. Brazilian fishermen. ‘A jangarda is a raft 
made of six lightweight balsa logs and a triangular patched canvas sail.’ Pictures, with brief 
comments. 

CRANE, JONAS, Young Got 600 Lobsters a Day from Gouldsborough Point Traps. MCF, July. Recol- 
lections of 82-year-old Frank Young, ‘the first lobsterman in Winter Harbor,’ Maine. 

A Fish Story, 1 p. Food News (Nat. Dairy Council), Spring. 

GLADSTONE, Percy, Native Indians and the Fishing Industry of British Columbia, 15 pp. Can. Jour. 
Econ. & Pol. Sci., Feb. 

GorvON, BrRNARD, High Cost of Twine Has Killed Off the Trap Fishing Industry. MCF, Sept. 
Point Judith region, Rhode Island. 

Harrison, G. W. R., Down the Bay, 2 pp. Trident, July. Account of Bayonne and Bay of Biscay 
fishing. 

How arp, R. W., Elegy of the Schooner, 3 pp. Think (1.B.M.), March. 

McCarruy, JERRY, Moon Dark but Seiners Find Herring Spotty in Casco Bay, 3 pp. MCF, July. 15 
Pictures, with comments, on activity near Portland, Maine. 

MARDEN, Luis, Gloucester Blesses its Portuguese Fleet, 10 pp. Nat. Geog., July. 

Moss, FRANK, A New Era in Greenland, 3 pp. Chambers’s Journal, Aug. Effect of the substitution 
of the cod for the seal in Greenland’s economy. 

Mutter, J. L., Norway’s Fishing Industry ...a Ten-year Development Plan on foot to modernize 
and enlarge this vital Industry, 4 pp. Foreign Trade, 31 Jan. 

New ENGLAND CouNcIL, The Fisheries of New England, 73 pp. 60 cents. Boston, The Council, Statler 
Bldg. The second of 20 topical reports on the economic state of New England, gathered by the 
Committee of New England of the National Planning Assn. The report is being reproduced in 
four instalments in MCF, Aug. ff. 

Perry, WINkKIE, Drift Net Fleet Stocked Bulk of their Mackerel in 2 Weeks. MCF, Aug. Cape Por- 
poise, Maine, activity; pictures with brief comments. 

RAWLINGS, CHARLES, Lobster Town, 6 pp. Sat. Evening Post, 15 Aug. Monhegan Island, Maine. 

Scorr, RicHARD, Trouble in Northern Waters: the Background of the Fishing Disputes, 6 pp. Geog. 
Mag., Feb. The disputes between Great Britain and Norway over ‘open sea’ status, submitted to 
the International Court of Justice. 

STACKPOLE, E. A., The Sea Hunters: The Great Age of Whaling, 510 pp. $7.50. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott. The most comprehensive account of American whaling up to 1835; when the primacy 
was passing from Nantucket to New Bedford. The author was for years head of the Nantucket 
Historical Society and curator of the Nantucket Whaling Museum before recently succeeding 
Carl C. Cutler as curator and secretary of Mystic Seaport. 

rHomas, G. W., Famous Old Dory Trawler Has Earned $3,500,000 in 19 Years. MCF, Aug. The 
knockabout-rigged Adventure, built at Essex, Mass., and operated out of Gloucester, ‘as fine 
and expensive a schooner as ever sailed out of Gloucester.’ 

Witrs, D. W., Flying Fishermen of Barbados, 2 pp. SS, Aug. The fish, not the fishermen, are 
‘flying.’ 
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ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

BLANCHARD, D. S., Life on a Fishing Trawler, 14 pp. International Labor Rev., 20 Sept. 1952. Living 
and working conditions on a Belgian trawler. 
HABERLAND, Homer, Gloucester—Three Centuries a Fishing Port, 4 pp. Commercial Fisheries Rev., 
June 1946. 
JouNson, Ropert, New Deal in Newfoundland Fisheries: This Year Newfoundland is setting her 
Hand to a Development Program that promised to revolutionize her Fishing Industry, 3 pp. 
Canada Business, Oct. 1952. 
Ricuarpson, S. A., Technological Change: Some Effects on three Canada Fishing Villages, 11 pp. 
Human Organization, Fall 1952. 
THOMPSON, ELLERY, Draggerman’s Haul: The Personal History of a Connecticut Fishing Captain, 
277 pp. $3.00. New York, Viking, 1950. A full and frank account of successful activity afloat and 
ashore; one of the most comprehensive case histories available in the field of fisheries. 
Tay or, H. F., et al., Survey of Marine Fisheries of North Carolina, 555 pp. $10.00. Chapel Hill, 
Univ, of N. C., 1951. 


VI. Merchant Steam, Ocean and Tidewater 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INsTITUTE, America Needs Ships, 20 pp. Free. New York 4, The Insti- 
tute, 11 Broadway. Pamphlet of 14 cartoon drawings picturing the importance of imports and 
and exports to the United States, ‘pointed at the grade school level.’ 

American Owned Fleets as of July 1, 1953, 10 pp. The Log, 15 July. Tabular data on each ship of 
the 131 different American owners. Like some of the other unsigned articles in this section, this 
comes from the 224-page “Review and Yearbook’ of the monthly journal. 

An Analysis of World Tank Ship Fleets, 8 pp. Ibid. Prepared by Statistical Research Div. of Sun 
Oil Co. Identical article in Marine News, 6 pp. April. 

Bowness, C. D., Trip to Russia, 3 pp. The Seafarer, April. Experiences of a British tramp on voy- 
age to Siberian port of Igarka, 500 miles up the Yenisei River, in 1951. 

CAMERON, Don, The Mooremack Story: Good Ships Make Good Neighbors, 8 pp. S&S, Sept. Moore- 
McCormack Lines, established in 1913; includes list of present fleet of 39 ships. 

Casory, J. A., When Steam Schooners plied the Pacific, 6 pp. S&S, Aug. 

CocuranF, E. L., USN, The Importance of the Merchant Marine to the Welfare of our Country 
in Peace and War. A Condensation of an address delivered before the Naval Historical Founda- 
tion, 5 pp. Washington, The Foundation. “Reproduced from Sperryscope by and through the 
courtesy of the Sperry ‘Corporation.’ 

Davison, Peter, Australia’s Famous Sixty Milers, 2 pp. Trident, Aug. ‘Shipping men in Australia 
speak of ‘Sixty Milers’ when they are referring to the fleet of colliers which have carried coal 
along the New South Wales coast for more than 150 years.’ 

DENEBRINK, F. C., USN, see Sect. XIII. 

DowbDeEN, Prosper, RNVR, Ships of the Royal Mail Lines (Ross Ship Series). 6s. Southampton, Eng., 
Adlard Coles. 

FasTeau, H. H., The Pattern of U. 8. World Trade Tonnages, 5 pp. World Ports, Aug. By the Chief, 
Shipping Statistics Section, Foreign Trade Div., Bureau of the Census. 

First Floating Power Plant, 3 pp. Shipyard News (Newport News). Installation in freighter Jacona 
in 1930. 

Forp, KENNETH, Ford’s Official Freighter Travel Guide, 96 pp. Paper, $2.00. Los Angeles 25, The 
Author, 2031 Glendon Ave. Semi-annual. 

(Harvey, JAcos), Narrative of a Voyage round Long Island in the Steam Ship Robert Fulton, Aug 
g-11, 1821, ed. D. M. Feins. N. Y. History, July. 

HAVILAND, E. K., Fleet List, Luckenbach S.S. Co., Inc., 1 p. SBF, June. 

HEyL, Erik, Early American Steamers, 480 pp. $8.95 cloth bound ($7.90, loose leaf, banded; $10 


75 
loose leaf in ring binder). Buffalo 14, The Author, 136 West Oakwood Place. ‘Contains the his 
tories and drawings of 236 steamers covering the period 1819 to 1865. ... It is planned to pub- 
lish from time to time, as new material accumulates, additional histories with their drawings.’ 

History of the Hudson Steamship Company, 8 pp. Sea Breezes, June. British concern which started 
with coastal colliers in 1920. 

IsHERWOOD, J. H., The Minnehaha, London to New York, 4 pp. Sea Breezes, May. Atlantic Trans 
port Line, 1900-1917. 
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——_—— First of a Famous Trio—the Graphic of 1906, 4 pp. Ibid., June. In Belfast-Liverpool serv- 
ice, with Heroic and Patrootic. 

The Teutonic, Pioneer A.M.C., 6 pp. Ibid., July. White Star liner, one of first subsidized 
‘Admiralty merchant cruisers,’ 1889-1921; held blue-ribbon speed record, 1890-1891. 

———— Joint Service Liner Ortona of 1899, 4 pp. Ibid., Aug. (All from his ‘Steamers of the Past.’) 

IsHERWOOD, J. H., & STEWART, COLIN, Ships of the Orient Line (Ross Ship Series). 6s. Southampton, 
Eng., Adlard Coles. 

‘J.C.S.” Saint Robert and the Coral Polyps, 8 pp. Blackwoods, Aug. Missionary replaces broken 
shaft on launch threatening to ground on South Sea reefs. 

KEILHAU, WILHELM), Norway’s Bergen Line, 22 pp. Sea Breezes, July. ‘Much of this article is 
based upon the book Norway and the Bergen Line by Professor Wilhelm Keilhau of Oslo Uni- 
versity, published last April.’ Includes list of the line’s 147 vessels since 1852, and nine more 
building. 

LEISER, ERNEST, Monte Carlo’s Mysterious Millionaire, 5 pp. Sat. Evening Post, 25 July. Aristotle 
Onassis, Greek-born Argentine citizen and, like his father-in-law Livanos and brother-in-law 
Niarchos, a multimillionaire shipowner. Remarks on Panamanian merchant marine. 

A Link of Commonwealth, 5 pp. Sea Breezes, July. History of transpacific steamship service between 
Canada and Australia-New Zealand since 1893. 

) 
Charles, Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk. SBF, June. Last trip of Elisha Lee, by action of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Brief note and picture also in March issue. See also Addenda below. 

Lupwic, Orro, Danish Ferry Links, 4 pp. Sea Breezes, Aug. Service across Great Belt, etc. 

McMAuon, Parrick, Trading with the Enemy, 6 pp. Am. Mercury, May. 

——_—— Ships and Greeks, and Senator McCarthy, 5 pp. Ibid., July. 

Murray, MariscHat, Union-Castle Chronicle, 1853-1953, 392 pp. 21s. London, Longmans. Service 
between Great Britain and South Africa. 

NEWELL, G. R., A Fabulous Ship was the Flyer, 2 pp. S&S, July. Seattle-Tacoma steamer of Puget 
Sound Navigation Co., 1890-1929. 


LocHuHEAD, J. L., The ‘Indefinite Suspension’ of Ferry Service on Feb. 28, 1953 between Cape 


Mariners, 30 pp. The Log, March. “The first technical description of the new Maritime Adminis- 
tration Mariner class ships, the largest and fastest dry cargo carriers in the world.’ Includes 
extensive engineering data. See also, E. K. Teztmeyer, USMS, ‘An Engineer Meets the Mariners,’ 
5 pp: Marine News, June. 

Newer Lt, G. R., Life Begins at Eighty, 2 pp. S&S, July. Story of ship built as Cunarder Parthia in 
1870; on Seattle-Alaska run as Victoria since turn of the century. 

Nourse Line’s Nine Decades, 12 pp. Sea Breezes, Aug. 

Organization of Steward’s department aboard U. S. Passenger Ships, 7 pp. Marine News, July, Aug. 

POHJANPALO, JORMA, Finland’s Maritime Commerce, 3 pp. Nautical Gazette, May. 

Report on U. S. and World Merchant Fleets, 12 pp. The Log, 15 July. Very comprehensive account, 
with 18 detailed tables, based on National Federation of American Shipping research reports, 
analyzing the composition of the privately owned merchant shipping of all nations. 

RINGWALD, D. C., The Man from Peru, 2 pp. SBF, June. Explosion of gunpowder by a crank aboard 
Hudson River night boat Drew, 1879. 

RupKIN, R. J. W., Tonnages of Ships: Relation to Freight Earning Cargo Space, 3 pp. DvHA. 

Saunpers, N. H., The ‘Queens’ of the Medway, 3 pp. Trident, July. History of the paddle pleasure 
craft of the Thames estuary and adjacent waters. 

SHorT, VINCENT, The Story of Two Steamboats, 2 pp. SBF, June. Eagle, 1817, and Lafayette-Hamil- 
ton, 1824, two of the first steamers on the Nantucket run, later in Boston-Hingham service, with 
paintings by Fred Pansing. 

Sinclair Refining Company’s ‘Little Supertanker,’ 13 pp. The Log, May. P. C. Spencer, ‘one of the 
most interesting tanker designs of the postwar era ... can go anywhere a T-2 can go, carry over 
60,000 bbls. more cargo at better than g knots faster and discharge her cargo in half as much 
time.’ See also C. O. Stewart, “The Little Supertanker,’ 7 pp. Marine News, May. 

STEWART, COLIN, Flags, Funnels and Hull Colours (Ross Ship Series). 6s. Southampton, Eng., Adlard 
Coles. Vest-pocket size recognition book. ‘Beneath each flag and funnel there is an additional 
feature of a bow and midships profile coloured according to the style of the owner. Shipowners 
of the English-speaking world are represented with few exceptions and a liberal sprinkling of 
others. 

Stupp, M. A., see Sect. I. 
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The Southern Pacific. Lykes Fleet Flashes, May. Includes an account of the Morgan Line. 

SquareEy, C. M., The Resuscitation of Italian Passenger Shipping, 4 pp. SYSR, 2 July. By ocean 
traffic manager of Thos. Cook & Sons. 

Texas Co., Ship Stack Insignia—American Offshore Passenger and Cargo Lines and Foreign Liner 
Services to American Ports, 1 large sheet in colors. New York 17, Texas Co., Marine Sales Div., 
135 East 42nd St.; compiled and published by The Log, and included in its 15 July review-year- 
book. 

U. S. Concress, Senate Committee on Government Operations; Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations (McCarthy), Hearings on Control of Trade with the Soviet Bloc, Pt. 1, 63 pp., 30-31 
March 1953; Pt. 2, 163 pp., 4, 20 May 1953. Washington, G.P.O. 

Interim Report on same, 21 July 1953 (83rd Cong. 1st Sess., Sen. Rep. No. 606), 57 pp. Ibid. 
‘Since 1948 this subcommittee has maintained an active and continuing interest in the control 
of exports to the Soviet bloc.’ 

U.S. Merchant Marine under Three Laws: a Review of Accomplishments under the 1920, 1928 and 
1936 Merchant Marine Acts, 6 pp. Shipping Survey, May. 

U. S. Ships Transferred to Foreign Flags, 8 pp. The Log, 15 July. 

The United States Shipping Account and the Balance of Payments, 6 pp. Fed. Reserve Bank, San 
Francisco, Monthly Review, Jan. Downward trend since 1921. 

Vinocour, S. M., Korea’s Merchant Fleet, 2 pp. Korean Survey, June-July. 

WILuiAMs, G. D., The Problem of Ship Construction Subsidy, 7 pp. Marine News, Aug. 

World-Renowned Shipowner Retires, 2 pp. Sea Breezes, July. Lawrence Dunning Holt, ‘principal’ 
of Alfred Holt & Co. Note on his successor, Sir John Hobhouse, 1 p. Ibid., Aug. 


ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

BALL, J. H., Problems of American Shipping, 7 pp. J.C.C. Practitioners Jour., Nov. 1949. 

BREWSTER, E. G., Smokestacks on the Piscataqua, 2 pp. Shoreliner, Sept. 1952. Reprinted from SBF, 
¥. 

The Burdens of Subsidized Operations; an Appraisal of Restrictions under Operating Differential 
Contracts, 6 pp. Shipping Survey, Aug. 1952. 

GALLAND, G. F., Intercoastal Dilemma, 7 pp. 1.C.C. Practitioners Jour., Dec. 1949. 

HUXTABLE, FRANK, Account of the Stranding and Loss of the S.S. North Sea, 7 pp., processed, with 
3 photographs tipped in. $1.50. Seattle 55, Puget Sound Maritime Hist. Soc., 15010 12th Ave., 
1952. 

Laux, E. K., Have the Economic Changes due to the War doomed the Domestic Shipping Lines? 
8 pp. 1.C.C. Practitioners Jour., Nov. 1946. 

LocHHEaD, J. L., The Norfolk-Pinner’s Point, Virginia Boat Train Connection with the Southern 

Railway (Norfolk & Danville Line), 3 pp. Tiller, Nov. 1947. 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s Connection between New York, Philadelphia, and Hampton 
Roads, Va., at Cape Charles, Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, Va., 5 pp. Ibid., March 1948. For 
his third Hampton Roads article in this ‘Boat Train Series,’ see XII, 76. 

McFeeE, WILLIAM, The Peculiar Fate of the Morro Castle (1934), pp. 313-338 in The Aspirin Age, ed. 
Isabel Leighton. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1949. 

Marx, D., Jr., International Organization of Shipping, 29 pp. Yale Law Jour., Aug. 1946. Symposium 
article on world organization. Same subject in International Law Quarterly, 4 pp. Summer 1948. 

MITCHELL, C. B., The North Sydney, Nova Scotia-Port aux Basques, Newfoundland Service be- 
tween the Canadian National and Newfoundland Railways, 3 pp. Tiller, June 1947. 

Connections between New Bedford, Fairhaven, Woods Hole and the Islands of Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket, 5 pp. Ibid., Oct. 1947. Both in ‘Boat Train Series.’ 

Rocers, C. N., The St. John, New Brunswick-Digby, Nova Scotia Bay of Fundy Service between the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway and the Canadian Pacific, 3 pp. Tiller, Sept. 1947. 

The Famous ‘Fall River Line’ between New York and Fall River with its Connections with 
the World’s Most Famous Boat Train to Boston, 3 pp. Ibid., Dec. 1947. 

Recollections of the Past Service between Key West and Havana, 4 pp. Ibid., Jan. 1948. All 
in ‘Boat Train Series.’ 

Tuompson, Wisur, The S.S. Tacoma of Port Townsend Washington, 9 pp., processed, with 10 
photographs tipped in. $2.00. Seattle, Puget Sound Maritime Hist. Soc. (see Huxtable above), 
1952. One of Puget Sound’s most famous passenger vessels. 
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VIL. Inland Navigation 


American Barge Line Company, 5 pp. Lykes Fleet Flashes, Aug. 

BANTA, R. E., Gambling on the River, 4 pp. Am. Heritage, Summez. 

BLACK, GrorGE, Snagboating on the Mississippi, 2 pp. S&S, Aug. Pictures with comments. 

Burc, Amos, Along the Yukon Trail, 22 pp. Nat. Geog., Sept. 

BuRMAN, B. L., Captain Smitty Tooted Twice, 4 pp. Colliers, 18 July. Navigation of 1,000-foot tow 
on Gulf Intercoastal Canal. 

Conroy, T. J., Rendezvous in Africa, 2 pp. Nautical Gazette, March. Feeder service on West African 
rivers. 

The Coyle Lines. Lykes Fleet Flashes, June. 

Dosey, H. W., The Spirits of ’26, 6 pp. Inland Seas, Summer. ‘The era of cross lake rum smuggling 
was of short duration but it added an exciting page to Great Lakes history.’ See also Sclander 
below. 

Dow LING, E. J., The “Tin Stackers.’ The Story of the Ships of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, 7 

pp. Inland Seas, Summer. To be continued. 

Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 2 pp. Detroit Marine Hist., July-Aug. ‘A fleet of package freight 
steamers organized in the winter of 1915-1916 at Buffalo ... from five fleets formerly operated 
by railroads.’ List with data. 

HeyYL, Erik, New Light on Caroline, 2 pp. SBF, June. Data on steamer whose seizure and destruction 
at Niagara during Canadian 1837 rebellion caused international incident. See also Sect. VI. 

JEWELL, E. F., USNR, Over the River and Through the Woods, 7 pp. Motor Boating, May. Route 
to Lake Champlain and Canada by way of the Hudson. 

LeaF, R. A., & Douty, J. F., Inland Voyage, 7 pp. Soc. of Naval Arch. & Mech. Eng. Bulletin, June. 
Moving of huge converted Cliffs Victory from ocean to Great Lakes by way of Mississippi, II- 
linois Waterway and Chicago Ship Canal. 

Line, L. B.), Great Lakes Ships: A Portfolio of American Ships on the Great Lakes, 5 pp. Fortune, 
June. Pictures of 12 types, painted by Lemuel B. Line, with brief remarks along the same lines 
as his ‘Freighters and Tankers: Portfolio of American Merchantmen’ for seagoing types. Ibid., 
May 1952. 

Louisiana Purchase: 1I—The Coming of the Steamboat, 7 pp. Waterways, June. 

MacauLay, Gorpon, The New Look on the Great Lakes, 5 pp. Inland Seas, Summer. New types of 
vessels. 

McDonatp, W. A., Unique (Ships That Never Die, No. 46), 1 p. Detroit Marine Hist., July-Aug. 
Great Lakes, 1894-1900; Delaware River and New York, 1901-1915. 

McFappeNn, MoLty, Assinibone Steamboats, 5 pp. Beaver, June, 1873-1882. 

MarTH, Hevten, Lake Ontario: The Smallest but not the Least, 6 pp. Yachting, May. History of 
lake’s yachting activity. 

New York’s Barge Canal Comes into its Own, 8 pp. Waterways, June. 

Port Progress in Milwaukee, 11 pp. World Ports, March. 

Price, R. C., Early Canadian Pacific Railway Steamships, 3 pp. SBF, June. ‘The first three ships of 
CPR’s Great Lakes fleet, which comprised their initial venture in marine transportation’—Al- 
berta and Athabasca, 1884-1946-1948; Algoma, 1884-1885. 

RessEcieu, F, E., USA, The Chain of Rocks Canal, 3 pp. Military Engineer, March-April. Elimina 
tion of dangerous 7-mile stretch of river navigation just above St. Louis. Same subject in Water- 
ways, 5 pp., June. 

Rocers, C. R., Connections on Lake Sebago, Songo River and Long Lake, Maine, with the Bridgton 
& Harrison and Maine Central Railways (Boat Train Series), 4 pp. Tiller, Aug. 1947. 

Rose, J. R., see Sect. XII. 

SCLANDER, IAN, The Salty Capital of Southern Canada, 5 pp. Macleans, 15 Aug. Windsor, Ont. Con- 
siderable detail on rumrunning across Detroit River in prohibition era. See also Dosey above. 

WILLIAMS, JONATHAN), The Ohio River in 1801: Letters of Jonathan Williams, Junior. Edited by 
Dwight L. Smith, 24 pp. Filson Club Hist. Quar., July. 


ADDENDUM, 1945-1952 


McPueprian, Marie, Cargoes on the Great Lakes, 226 pp. $2.75. Toronto, Macmillan, 1952. An ac- 
count of Great Lakes shipping. 
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VIII. Seaports and Coastal Areas 


Apams, W. J., Jr., Carolina Cruising Sounds, 4 pp. Motor Boating, July. 

Anniversary Year of the Alabama State Docks, 3 pp. Nautical Gazette, June. 

ARCTANDER, E. H., Port Called New York, 2 pp. Travel, March. 

ARGYLE, E. W., Traders to the Thames, 3 pp. Sea Breezes, June. Notes on Port of London features, 

BARTLETT, ARTHUR, Cruising Down East, 8 pp. Holiday, Aug. Maine Coast. 

Bates, L. M., Tideway Taverns, 3 pp. PLA Monthly (Port of London Authority), June. Various his- 
toric taverns along lower Thames. 

BICKLEY, R. C., RN, Torbay, 2 pp. Trident, Aug. 

In and Around Plymouth Sound, 2 pp. Trident. Includes account of development as naval 





base. 

Bowpoln, W. R., Savannah—Gateway of the New South, 5 pp. Nautical Gazette, April. 

BREWINGTON, M. V., see Sect. III. 

CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL, Cape Cod, unpaged. $2.75. New York, Hastings House. 

Cape Ann Through the Seasons, unpaged. $2.75. Ibid. Photographs and comments. 

Compses, P. M., Lumber Handling Methods: A Comparison of Procedures at United States and 
British Ports, 7 pp. World Ports, May. 

CouGHLIN, B. J., The Port that Built a City, 2 pp. Am. Import & Export Bul., Aug. Los Angeles. 

Course, A. G., see Sect. I. 

CuLLMAN, H. S., The Port of New York Authority, 6 pp. Military Engineer, May-June. 

DAKIN, W. J., et al., Australian Seashores; a Guide for the Beach-Lover, the Naturalist, the Shore 
Fisherman, and the Student, 384 pp. $9.00. New York, Anglobooks. 

Durr, PETER, Port of Liverpool: Britain’s Gateway to the West, 4 pp. World Ports, April. 

ELtisoron, ELiot, A Trip down the Oregon Coast, 7 pp. Life, 10 Aug. Color photographs with brief 

comments. 

FLETCHER, IT. M., Modernized Ferries ply Hampton Roads, 2 pp. Nautical Gazette, Feb. 

The Foreman Quay Gauger (London Port Types, XXII), 1 p. PLA Monthly, May. 

GARDNER, G. P., E 14 S: Some Harbors in Nova Scotia & Thereabouts, 45 pp. $2.00. Printed at The 
Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine. Salem, Peabody Museum. ‘A description designed for those 
who wish to cruise east of Cape Sable, based upon the author’s experience in those waters in 
1948, 1950 and 1952.’ Includes 4 collotype plates, with maps and end papers by Veronica Ru- 
zicka. 

Grain via Corpus Christi, 2 pp. World Ports, July. 

GRANBERG, W. J., Galveston: Port on a Tropical Isle, 8 pp. S&S, July. 

Philadelphia: Many Ports in One, g pp. Ibid., Aug. Includes the whole ‘Delaware River 
Port’ from Trenton to Wilmington. 

GREATER PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Port of Portland, State of Maine, U.S.A., 100 pp. Port- 
land, The Chamber. 

Gurr, A. H., Cargo Handling Problems of the Shipowner: Need for Efficient and Modern Methods, 
2 pp. D©HA, June. 

Harrison, G. W. R., see Sect. V. 

Heavy Freight Traffic Gets Fast Handling, 3 pp. NASM News (Holland-America Line), June. In- 
cludes 16 photographs of line’s freight-handling methods in New York. 

Houston’s Continuing Story of Port Progress, 4 pp. Nautical Gazette, May. 

The Hudson Bay Route, 3 pp. SYSR, 16 July. Report by the Commonwealth Shipping Committee 
on marine insurance rates for 1952. Includes list of ships visiting Port Churchill. 

HuLtey, C. C., Alaska, 1741-1953, 406 pp. $5.00. Portland, Ore., Binfords & Mort. More than half 
the book is devoted to the Russian period from Bering to 1867. 

Jounson, Ray, Safety Problems of the Stevedore Company, 4 pp. The Log, 5 July. 

Jones, Narp, The Columbia: A Great River reflects the ever-changing Stream of American Political 
Thought, 4 pp. American Heritage, Summer. From Capt. Robert Gray to the Bonneville Dam. 

Kennebunkport, Maine 300th Anniversary Program, 64 pp. 60 cents. Kennebunk, Star Print. In- 
cludes ‘History’ by Melville Freeman, g pp., and other historical data. 

KERR, JOHN, Port of Glasgow, 4 pp. World Ports, July. 

LATROBE, B. H., see Sect. XIV. 

The Log’s 1953 Annual Survey of the Nation’s Ports, 11 pp. The Log, 15 July. 
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MERLE-SMITH, VAN S., Jr., The Village of Oyster Bay; its Founding and Growth from 1653 to 1700, 
119 pp. $5.00. Privately printed, Garden City, Doubleday. 

The Military Port of Tarifa: An Unusual Harbour Construction, 5 pp. D’HA, May. Spanish mili- 
tary port near Gibraltar, with artificial breakwater of caissons, etc., built in 1941 for shelter of 
small vessels. 

New Progress at the Port of New Orleans, 6 pp. Nautical Gazette, March. 

New Traffic for the Port of Corpus Christi, 2 pp. Nautical Gazette, April. 

Nosie, J. W., The Exiles of Howly Island, 6 pp. Sat. Evening Post, 20 June. Keepers of Farralon 
Light off San Francisco. 

PARKINSON, R. W., Rusty Hinges on the Golden Gate, 6 pp. SBF, March, June. Shipwrecks at ap- 
proach to San Francisco since Spanish days. 

PAYNE, DONALD, Dorset Harbours, 156 pp. 12s 6d. London, Christopher Johnson. Poole to Lyme 
Regis; companion work to his recent Devon Harbours. 

Port of Curacao, 4 pp. World Ports, June. 

The Port of Freetown, Sierra Leone: Description of Recent Harbour Developments, 5 pp. DYHA, 
July. 

The Port of Jacksonville, 18 pp. Marine News, May. Includes history. 

Port of Port Said, 5 pp. World Ports, Aug. 

The Port of Savannah: New Facilities and Industrial Development, 2 pp. DXHA, July. 

Port Progress Reports, World Ports: Jan., Baltimore; Feb., Mobile; March, Milwaukee; April, 
Hampton Roads; May, Portland, Ore.; June, Seattle; July, San Francisco; Aug., Los Angeles. To 
be continued. 

Powers, W. F., The Outlook for Navigation Developments at the Ports of Hampton Roads, 3 pp. 
Nautical Gazette, Jan. See also ‘Hampton Roads—Virginia’s Shipping Center,’ 5 pp. Ibid. 

RAWLINGS, CHARLES, see Sect. V. 

Ritcuik, S. L., Cowes in the Isle of Wight, 2 pp. Trident, Aug. 

The Hamble River, 3 pp. Ibid., June. Historic stream flowing into Southampton Water. 

The Sandy Hook Pilots; How they Work, 2 pp. Tow Line (Moran), June. 

Scott, Rosert, Blyth of the Past, 2 pp. Sea Breezes, May. Reminiscences of British shipbuilding 
and coal port. 

SHEPARD, R. F., Hell Gate Pilots Find Life Rugged; Recall City Island’s Bustle of Old. New York 
Times, 28 June, V, 10. 

The South-East Atlantic Ports, 9 pp. Nautical Gazette, Feb. 

The Southampton Harbour Board: Celebration of 150th Anniversary, 2 pp. DYHA, June. Sketch 
of development since creation of board, 1803. 

Stacc, F. N., The Heart of Norway. A History of the Central Provinces, 194 pp. 18s. London, Allen 
& Unwin. Companion work to his North Norway. 

Tuompson, A. G., Port of London: Where Ships have unloaded Cargoes for more than Two Thou- 
sand Years, 5 pp. World Ports, March. 

U. S. Concress, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; Subcommittee on Water- 
front Racketeering and Port Security (Tobey), Hearings, Waterfront Investigation; Part 1, New 
York-New Jersey Waterfront, 27 March-5 June 1953, 699 pp. Washington, G.P.O., Committee 
Print. 

Interim Report on same, 27 July 1953. (83rd Cong. 1st Sess., Sen. Report No. 653), 53 pp. 
Ibid. 

VasseuR, J., Quayside Equipment of Ports; Differing Conceptions in Europe and America. DYHA, 
July. Author is Port Engineer at Havre. 

WuepsrE, T. C., The Port of Baltimore in the Making, 1828 to 1878, 100 pp. Baltimore, privately 
printed for F. Bowie Smith & Son, Inc. 


ADDENDUM, 1945-1952 


Ships and Sailing (now Ships and the Sea) Port studies, 1951: Jan., New York; June, Seattle; July, 
London; Aug., Boston; Sept., Rotterdam; Oct., New Orleans; Nov., Marseilles; Dec., San Diego. 
Subsequent port studies already listed individually. 
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“ 


IX. Shipbuilding and Allied Topics 


ATKIN, JOHN, The Evolution and Development of the Catamaran, 14 pp. Motor Boating, May-July. 
‘From the far-distant past ... from the blue waters of the far-off Pacific, the catamaran has 
sailed down through the ages to a point of development where success is at last at hand.’ 

Building an Esso Super Tanker, 14 pp. The Ship’s Bulletin (Esso), March-June. Part II (May-June 
issue) deals with the trial trip. 

CHAMPNESS, E. L., Large Dry Docks: The Trend in Vessel Sizes and Future Docking Requirements, 
4 pp. D¢HA, May. 

CuHaAPpeELLe, H. I., Inferior Ships, 2 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. ‘The tradition that the British build- 
ers produced inferior ships over a long period appears to be firmly fixed and widely accepted. 
...A prolonged study of the Admiralty Draughts . . . has satisfied me, at least, that the British 
builders could and did produce some exraordinarily fine ships.’ 

Emerick, R. H., USNR, The Life of a BuShips Engineer, 4 pp. Jour. Am. Soc. of Naval Eng 
Mechanical engineer, who served as reserve captain in the Bureau of Ships. 

GARDNER, JOHN, Planking Kinks for a Whitehall Pulling Boat. MCF, Sept. 

Great Britain Holds Lead in World Shipbuilding, 4 pp. The Log, 15 July. Full statistics. 

GREENBAUM, R. S., Navshipsa, 4 pp. Bureau of Ships Journal, July. Codrdination by central U. §. 
Navy Shipbuilding Scheduling Activity, established at Philadelphia in 1951. 

Higgins, Inc., 6 pp. The Log, Feb. Versatile productivity of yard created at New Orleans by Andrew 
A. Higgins. 

How to Mix Business with Pleasure, 3 pp. Motor Boating, May. Account of Charles Ulmer of City 
Island, N. Y., sailmaker and yachtsman. 

Jackson, L. E., Jr., General Considerations in Naval Shipboard Power Machinery Dev elopment, 
25 pp. Jour. Am. Soc. of Naval Eng., May. 

Junc, INcvar, A Report on Shipbuilding in Scandinavia, 4 pp. The Log, 5 July. 

LONGRIDGE, C. N., The Anatomy of Nelson’s Ships, 272 pp. 63s. Leeds, Sadler’s Book Shop, 201 
Woodhouse Lane. ‘Describes the construction of ships of the Nelson period, with 268 illustra- 
tions and 5 folding plans.’ 

(LYMAN, JOHN), John G. North, Shipbuilder, 3 pp. Log Chips, April. Includes list of 33 
by Norwegian at San Francisco, 1852-1866, in addition to steamer put together at Nikolayevsk in 
1858 for service on the Amur River, Siberia. 

Mariners, see Sect. VI. 

MonrtAntl, C. L., Mothballing the Washington, 5 pp. Marine News, March. Laying up of big liner, 
which had served as U.S.S. Mt. Vernon during war. 

Principal Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Yards of the United States, 2 pp. The Log, 15 July. Data 
from Shipbuilders’ Council of America. Table of 180 yards, exclusive of Navy and Government- 


, May. 


vessels built 


owned yards and builders of small craft, with their locations on map. 

The Ship Launches of the Year, 7 pp. Trident, June. Considerable detail on construction and actual 
launching. 

Shipbuilding in U.S. has ‘Biggest’ Year, 6 pp. The Log, Jan. 

WasHBurRN, G. O., How Safe Can we Make our Tankers? The Log, Jan. ‘A close analysis of tanker 
safety shows we are in some cases going to impractical extremes.’ 

Why Ships ‘Squat,’ 5 pp. The Ship’s Bulletin (Esso), June. Explanation of why ‘a ship underway in 
a narrow and shallow channel may draw more water than her maximum draft.’ 

Wricut, E. A., et al., Research under the Ship Structure Committee, 14 pp. The Log, Feb. Report 
on the work of the Ship Structure Committee of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

The Coast Guard Yard, U.S. Coast Guard Mag., Jan. 1945. Historical sketch of the Baltimore yard. 

TAKASHUMA, SEI-IcHI, Some Aspects of Shipbuilding Industry, 7 pp. Contemporary Japan, Nos. 7 
9, 1952. 


X. Naval to 1939—North America 


BAILEY, CLAUDE, Showing the Flag. Old Style, 2 pp. Shipmate, May. Gunboat Wilmington up Ama- 
zon River, 1899. 
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Datey, R. F., USMC, The Attack on Quallah-Battoo, 5 pp. USNIP, July. Naval punishment of 
Sumatran village in 1832 for attack on Salem vessel. 

Dupree, A. H., Science vs. the Military. Dr. James Morrow and the Perry Expedition, 10 pp. Pa- 
cific Hist. Rev., Feb. 

E.uicott, J. M., USN, Uncle George Balch: The Academy’s Last ‘Old Navy’ Supe, 3 pp. Shipmate, 
June. Rear Adm. George B. Balch, Supt. of Naval Academy, 1879-1881. 

GLassForD, W. A., USN, Hell at Sea: The Aquitania-Shaw Collision, 3 pp. Shipmate, June. Night 
collision between U. S. destroyer and Cunarder-transport, g Oct. 1918. 

GRAHAM, G. S., Views of General Murray on the Defense of Upper Canada, 1815, 8 pp. Can. Hist. 
Rev., June. Includes naval considerations on the lakes, etc. 

GusTAFson, W. M., USN, Black Gold for the Navy, 12 pp. Civil Engineer Corps Bul., Jan., Feb. Pt. 
1, Petroleum Reserve No. 1, Elk Hills; Pt. 2, Petroleum Reserve No. 2, Buena Vista Hills. Each 
part includes sections on history, geology, operation, and development. 

Hart, T. C., USN, They Sent a Boy—And He Did a Man’s Work, 3 pp. Shipmate, April. Experiences 
of future C-in-C Asiatic Fleet as ensign in charge of two carloads of enlisted men on 6-day trip 
from Norfolk to San Francisco for discharge, 1899. 

KUHN, FERDINAND, The Yankee Sailor Who Opened Japan, 18 pp. Nat. Geog., July. The Perry Ex- 
pedition. 

Lowry, F. J., USN, A (j.g.) Learns the Hard Way, 3 pp. Shipmate, July. Experiences as executive 
of sub-tender Alert, 1915. 

Lypon, J. G., The Diminutive Sloop Harlequin, 9 pp. New York History, July. New York privateer, 
1756. From author’s Columbia doctoral thesis on ‘New York Privateering to 1763.’ 

McALIsTER, L. N., ed., The Marine Forces of William Augustus Bowles and his ‘State of Muskogee,’ 
25 pp. Florida Hist. Quar., July. Documents, c. 1800-1802. 

McNEAL, H. P., USNR, How the Navy Won Guantanamo Bay, 6 pp. USNIP, June. Attacks in June 
1898. 

MorcAan, W. J., The Stormy Career of Captain McNeill, Continental Navy. Military Affairs, Fall 
1952 (issued Spring 1953). 

OkUMIYA, MASATAKE, assisted by ROGER PINEAU, How the Panay was Sunk, 10 pp. USNIP, June. 
By a former commander in the Japanese Navy who had been in charge of the air squadron that 
bombed the American river gunboat by error. 

The Opening of Japan, 10 pp. USNIP, July. Pictures of the Perry Expedition, with comments. 

PIETRASZEK, BERNADINE, see Sect. III. 

SHARP, GeorGE, USN, Blow, Back and Pray! 4 pp. S&S, Sept. Experiences in early R-type submarines. 
‘In 1919 they were in their prime and 2o-odd years later they were still being used.’ 

SHRADER, W. A., Fifty Years of Flight, a Chronicle of the Aviation Industry in America, 1903- 
1953, 178 pp. $5.00. New York 21, Inst. of the Aeronautical Sciences, 2 East 64th St. Includes 
naval planes. 

Stacey, C. P., Introduction to the Study of Military History for Canadian Students, 128 pp. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer for Directorate of Military Training. Includes case histories of Phips’ 
attack on Quebec, 1690; Louisbourg, 1758; Quebec, 1759; Conquest of Sicily, 1943; and the Nor- 
mandy Assault, 1944. Colonel Stacey took a Ph.D. at Princeton and taught there before becom- 
ing Director, Historical Section, Canadian Army Headquarters. 

STANDLEY, W. H., USN, The Navy's Part in Bridging San Francisco Bay, 3 pp. Shipmate, April. 

STANSFIELD, G. A., as told to G. R. NEWELL, Northward Ho! 8 pp. S&S, Sept. Experiences of veteran 
Revenue Cutter Bear in Arctic during 1899 Gold Rush. 

Swartz, ORETHA, June Weck Traditions, 4 pp. Shipmate, June. History of the Naval Academy event. 

WILLIAMS, Henry, USN, U. S. Sloop of War Monongahela, 1 p. USNIP, June. Remarks, related to 
Gordon Grant painting, on cover of issue. 

YouNG, Marcaret, The Black Ships Came, 4 pp. American Heritage, Summer. This and the other 
articles on the Perry Expedition cited above were occasioned by the centenary of that event. 


XI. Naval to 1939—Other Regions 


ANDERSON, R. C., The English Fleet at the Battle of Portland, 7 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. Discus- 
sion of a list of ships and captains from the Lockyear collection, in giving more complete data on 
the lineup in the battle of 18-20 Feb. 1653, in the First Dutch War. 
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ARNOLD-ForsteEr, F. D., RN, Royal Naval Reviews at Spithead, 7 pp. United Service, May. 

BIcKLEY, R. C., see Sect. VIII. 

BowENn, R. L., Jr., The Rig of Medieval Warships, 3 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. Takes issue with 
the article of R. H. Dolley on the Ravenna Mosaics in the Nov. 1952 issue. 

CHAPELLE, H. I., see Sect. IX. 

DakIN, Douctas, Lord Cochrane’s Greek Steam Fleet, 8 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. 

Fores, Cyril, Ajax at the Dardanelles, 4 pp. Sea Breezes, Aug. Blue Funnel liner, under fire as na- 
val transport. 

Forester, C. S., Hornblower and the Atropos, 325 pp. $3.50. Boston, Little, Brown. Also appeared 
serially in Sat. Evening Post as ‘Young Captain Hornblower,’ 25 July-12 Sept. Further adven- 
tures of the celebrated fictional character, told with the usual lively and highly accurate de- 
lineation of naval activity in the Napoleonic period. 

GREENE, C. J., RN, H.M. Torpedo-Ram Polyphemus, 7 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. Launched in 
1881, ‘she was fully employed on sea service for her whole life of twenty years.’ 

GricsBy, J. E., Annals of Our Royal Yachts, 1604-1953. 12s 6d. London, Harrap and Southampton, 
Coles. ‘An outline history ... of both royal racing and cruising yachts.’ 

HARTMANN, C. H., The Angry Admiral. The Later Career of Edward Vernon, 236 pp. 18s. London, 
Heinemann. ‘No adequate popular biography of him has been published until now.’ It is ‘based 
entirely on material already in print.’ 

KiNG, J. E., The New Broad Arrow: Origins of British Oil Policy, 14 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. 
Centers upon the decision to shift the Royal Navy from coal to oil and to acquire control of 
Anglo-Persian, on the eve of World War I. Article was originally a seminar paper at Harvard. 

Last of H.M.S. Conway, 3 pp. Sea Breezes, June. Wreck of old training ship, formerly H.M.S. Nile, 
go, 1839-1857, while being towed through Menai Strait. 

LoncripcE, C. N., see Sect. IX. 

PLOWMAN, STEPHANIE, Earl] Spencer and the Naval Mutinies of 1797, 2 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. 
Reproduction of letter of the First Lord of Admiralty to Pitt, 20 April 1797, with comments. 

Quynn, D. M., Napoleon on Board the Bellerophon, 6 pp. USNIP, June. 

RyAn, A. N., The Navy at Copenhagen in 1807, 10 pp. Mariner’s Mirror, Aug. The British ‘army 
was superior, ... to the forces opposed to it. It owed this superiority to the fact that the Navy 
had cut the communications between Zealand and the rest of Denmark.’ 

SPAIGHT, J. M., Crimea and Korea, 5 pp. USNIP, July. Interesting parallels. 

STYLES, SHOWELL, Mr. Nelson’s Ladies, 12s 6d. London, Faber. “This book consists of stories con- 
cerning Nelson and his relations with seven different ladies, whom he met in the earlier part 
of his career in the Royal Navy. ... the stories told about them are not founded on a great 
deal of fact and it is as fiction that this volume. must be considered.’ 


ADDENDUM, 1945-1952 
SHEPARD, ODELL & WILLIAM, Jenkins’ Ear: A Narrative Attributed to Horace Walpole, Esq., 474 
pp. $3.50. New York, Macmillan, 1951. Fictionalized detailed account of the Anglo-Spanish 
conflict, 1739-1742, based on extensive research. 


XII. World War II 


Beacu, E. L., USN, Submarine! (Signet Giant $1043), 312 pp. Paper, 35 cents. New York, New 
American Lib. Regular $3.50 Holt edition, 1952, already noted. This is the second time that a 
regular naval commander has achieved the popular paper editions, the first being Cdr. W. J. 
Lederer’s All the Ships at Sea. 

CARVEN, W. F., & Care, J. L., eds., The Pacific: Matterhorn to Nagasaki, June 1944 to August 1945 
(The Army Air Forces in World War II, vol. V), 914 pp. $8.50. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago. 

Gisson, W. M., see Sect. II. 

GituespiE, O. A., The Pacific (Official History of New Zealand in the Second World War; War His- 
tory Branch, Dept. of Internal Affairs, Wellington), 395 pp. 30s. London, Cumberlidge. 

Hewitt, H. K., USN, Naval Aspects of the Sicilian Campaign: U. S. Naval Operations in the North- 
western African-Mediterranean Theater, March-August, 1943, 20 pp. USNIP, July. 

The Allied Navies at Salerno, Operation Avalanche, September 1943, 29 pp. Ibid., Sept. 
Admiral Hewitt was in immediate command of the naval forces in both operations. 
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INoGUCHI, RIKIHEI, & NAKAJIMA, TADASHI, ex-IJN, The Kamikaze Attack Corps, translated and 
condensed by Cdr. Masataka Chihaya and Roger Pineau, 14 pp. USNIP, Sept. ‘This article is a 
condensation of a full length book published by Nippon Shuppan Kyodo in Dec. 1951.’ 

Kasper, R. J., USA, Shore Party Engineers at Biak, 6 pp. Military Engineer, May-June. 

MATLOFF, MAurIcE, Prewar Military Plans and Preparations, 1939-41, 9 pp. USNIP, July. 

MATLOFF, Maurice, & SNELL, E. M., Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare 1941-1942 (U. S. Ar- 
my in World War II, The War Dept.), 470 pp. $3.25. Washington, GPO for Office of Chief of 
Military History. Analyzes War Dept. plan-making to the Casablanca Conference, Jan. 1943. 

Morison, S. E., USNR, New Guinea and the Marianas: March 1944-August 1944 (History of U. S. 
Naval Operations in World War II, vol. VIII), 435 pp. $6.00. Boston, Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
This volume begins the second half of the distinguished i4-volume project. Morison’s principal 
collaborator in this volume was Rear Adm. Bern Anderson, USN (Ret.) who, incidentally, is one 
of the two senior regular naval officers now working for a Ph.D. in maritime history. 

Pease, H. S., Convoy Watch, 6 pp. S¢S, Aug. Wartime night watch on a DE. 

Rise, J. R., American Wartime Transportation, 301 pp. $5.00. New York, Crowell. Domestic trans- 
port, including water transport, during World War II. 

SMITH, R. R., The Approach to the Philippines (U. S. Army in World War II: The War in the Pa- 
cific), 623 pp. $5.50. Washington, GPO for Office of Chief of Military History. 

STACEY, C. P., see Sect. X. 

Wuite, J. C., The Melancholy Battle of Oran, 6 pp. S&S, July. British attack on French naval 
forces at Algerian port, 3 July 1940. 

ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

CANTILLON, MATTHEW, Traffic Cops of Invasion. American Mag., May 1945. Coast Guard. 

HEINL, R. D., USMC, The Defense of Wake, 76 pp. $1.25. Washington, GPO, 1947. 

——— Marines at Midway. 50 cents. 1948. These two monographs are part of the Operational 
Narratives of the Marine Corps in World War II, prepared by the Historical Branch, Head- 
quarters, USMC, Also in same series are the works of Hoffman, Hough, Rentz, Stockman, and 
Zimmerman, cited below. 

HorFrMAN, C. W., USMC, The Seizure of Tinian, 169 pp. $2.50. Ibid., 1951. 

Houcu, F. O., USMC, The Assault on Pelelieu, 209 pp. $2.50. Ibid., 1950. 

Houcu, F. O., USMC, & Crown, J. A., USMC, Campaign on New Britain, 220 pp. $3.75. Ibid., 1952. 

MATTHEWS, L. J., Submarine Attack on the Port of Sydney, 3 pp. Port of Sydney Journal, Oct. 1952. 
Discovery and destruction of a Japanese midget submarine, 31 May-1 June 1942. 

RENTz, J. N., USMC, Bougainville and the Northern Solomons, 166 pp. $2.00. Washington, GPO, 
1948. 

———— Marines in the Central Solomons, 186 pp. $2.75. Ibid., 1952. 

STRATTON, R. O., SACO, the Rice Paddy Navy, 408 pp. $5.00. Pleasantville, N. Y., C. S. Palmer, 1950. 

STOCKMAN, J. R., USMC, The Battle for Tarawa, 86 pp. $1.50. Washington, GPO, 1947. 

ZIMMERMAN, J. L., The Guadalcanal Campaign, 189 pp. $4.25. Ibid., 1949. 


XIII. Postwar Naval 

BALDWIN, H. W., New Pentagon Team, 2 pp. N. Y. Times Mag., 26 July. Brief sketches of the new 
service secretaries and Joint Chiefs. See Blair below. 

Bisuopr, J. G., RAF, Does the RAF Need an Anti-Shipping Force? 4 pp. United Service, May. 

Biack, R. W., USNR, Ammunition—From Depot to Ship in Compact Units, 5 pp. Bureau of Ships 
Jour., July. 

Bair, Cvay, JRr., The Chiefs and their Teepees, 4 pp. Life, 24 Aug. Scramble of the new JCS quar- 
tet for official quarters in Washington, with pictures of the homes and individuals involved. 
Briefer account of same, ‘Operation Househunt,’ 1 p. Time, 24 Aug. 

Carney, R. B., USN, see Sect. I. 

Conpit, K. W., Marine Supply in Korea. Marine Corps Gazette, Jan. 

Coxe, L. C., USN, Guam—Little Island with Much Activity, 3 pp. Civil Engineer Corps Bul., Feb. 
Public works program under naval direction. 

Davis, G. H., Minesweepers and Minelayers: Key Vessels of Modern Naval Warfare, and Types En- 
gaged in NATO Exercises, 2 pp. Ill. London News, 1 Aug. Diagrammatic pictures and com- 
ments. 
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Davis, H. K., Transition—From Naval Auxiliary Air Station to Master Jet Base. Civil Engineer 
Corps Bul., Feb. Cecil Field, Jacksonville, since 1941. 

DENEBRINK, F. C., USN, Report on the Military Sea Transportation Service, 6 pp. The Log, 15 July. 

DuNN, LAWRENCE, Ship Recognition, Warships. 12s 6d. Southampton, Eng., Adlard Coles. ‘A dia- 
grammatic, photographic and factual summary of the fleets of the NATO powers.’ 

Eccies, H. E., USN, Logistics—What Is It? 10 pp. USNIP, June. ‘It is the purpose of this article 

. to discuss what is meant by the word logistics and what is its place in the naval establish- 
ment.’ Adm. Eccles, author of Operational Naval Logistics, was first head of the Dept. of Logis- 
tics, Naval War College. See also the discussion and comments aroused by the article, 3 pp., 
ibid., Sept., esp. comments by Capt. J. D. Hayes, USN, who points out that the Navy introduced 
the term ‘logistics’ into American military phraseology through Mahan, but that the Army 
pretty much preémpted the subject after World War I. 

Allied Staffs, 10 pp. Ibid., Aug. 

First Pictures of Atomic Sub, 1 p. Life, 31 Aug. Nautilus, SSN-571. 

GALLERY, D. V., USN, Sea Power, Keystone of Air Power, 7 pp. Reader’s Digest, May. 

Don’t Get Hysterical About Guided Missiles, 4 pp. Sat. Evening Post, 13 June. Adm. Gal- 
lery, the least silent admiral in the ‘silent service’ was former Assistant CNO, Guided Missiles. 

GERBER, RALPH, USN, The Choice of a Career within the Navy, 8 pp. USNIP, June. 

GusTAFSON, W. M., see Sect. X. 

Hack, J. A., USN, Operation Bottleneck, 4 pp. USNIP, Aug. Companion study to Capt. Lee’s ‘Op- 
eration Snowstorm,’ ibid., Oct. 1952, suggesting control system for ship’s mail. 

HANRAHAN, G. Z., Report on Red China’s New Navy, 9 pp. USNIP, Aug. 

Hay er, W. B., USN, Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All There, 3 pp. USNIP, July. Codperation of various 
allied navies in Task Force 95, “The United Nations Blockading and Escort Force’ in Korean 
waters. 

How Coast Guard Vessels are Named, 2 pp. U. S. Coast Guard Bul., Feb.-March. List of various 
classes, with examples. 

Lockwoop, C. A., JR., USN, & RYAN, CorNELIUs, Midget Subs! The Navy’s New Sneak Weapon, 6 
pp. Colliers, 21 Aug. 

MILLER, G. H., USN, Must We Live in Fear? 9 pp. USNIP, July. 

Montross, JOHN, Fleet Marine Force Korea, 24 pp. USNIP, Aug., Sept. 

Navcerelab, 14 pp. Civil Engineer Corps Bul., May, June. History and description of U. S. Naval 
Civil Engineering Research & Evaluation Laboratory, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

New Threat—The Soviet Navy: It Ranks next to America’s, is getting stronger, 4 pp. U. S. News, 10 
Apr. ; 

NEWMAN, P. C., Canada and Seapower, 6 pp. Public Affairs, Winter. 

O'DonneELL, E. U., USNR, Industrial Security: A Challenge, 4 pp. USNIP, Sept. 

Pick, L. A., USA, The Story of Blue Jay, 9 pp. Military Engineer, July-Aug. Building of Arctic 
air base at Thule, Greenland, 1951. Author was former Chief of Engineers. 

Raum, G. G., USNR, Seagoing Civil Engineers, 2 pp. Civil Engineers Corps Bul., May. History of 
wartime pontoon work and postwar Amphibious Construction Battalions. 

RAIRDEN, P. W., JR., USN, The Junior Officer in Mine Warfare, 2 pp. USNIP, Sept. 

REINHART, G. C., USA, & KInTNER, W. R., USA, Mediterranean Theater: The Iron Curtain By-Pass, 
iz pp. USNIP, June. ‘While we give lip-service to the importance of the Mediterranean sea- 
highway, we have failed to make good use of its peculiar suitability for U. S. sea-air power capa- 
bilities.’ 

Roserts, P. W., USN, Cold Weather Engineering, 10 pp. Military Engineer, Jan.-April. Construc- 
tion of bases for logistic support of naval offensive and defensive action in northern regions. 
ROUGERON, CAMILLE, Some Lessons of the War in Korea, 10 pp. USNIP, June. Application of the 

Mahan-Mackinder theories by a French naval engineer. 

SHRADER, W. A., see Sect. X. 

SMALL, COLLik, ‘Pappy’ Byrne—57 and Still Flying for the Navy, 3 pp. Colliers, 25 July. ‘One of only 
three chief bosun-pilots in the Navy . .. in 33 years he has flown the equivalent of seven round 
trips to the moon.’ 

(U.S.S. PrincETON), Ready Deck, the Story of a Ship of the United States Navy, its Men, their Mis- 
sion, and how it was Accomplished. It tells of Toil, of Bravery, and How War was brought to an 
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Enemy in a far-off Land. This is the U.S.S. Princeton, 1952, 284 pp. Tokyo, Toppan Print Co. 
‘Cruise Book.’ (See XIII, 230.) Unit roster, pp. 265-284. 

UtcorF, V. V., USN, Seaplane Assault, 6 pp. USNIP, Aug. Use of seaplanes for attacks in areas 
where terrain is unsuitable for airstrips, etc. 

Watson, F. W., USN, Hysteresis, Watts, Ergs, and Decibels: The Naval Engineering Experiment 
Station, 4 pp. Shipmate, May. 


XIV. Marine Art, Ship Models, Collections, Exhibits 


Beck, S. E., How to Draw Fishing Craft (‘How to Draw’ Series). 3s 6d. London, The Studio, Ltd., 
66 Chandos P1., WC 2. 

FLYNN, J. J., Bone Ship Models, 2 pp. Nautical Research Jour., July. 

LONGRIDGE, C. N., see Sect. IX. 

Marcu, E. J., see Sect. IV. 

Nalsu, G. P. B., A Picture Book of Ship Models, 32 plates. 2s. London, H.M.S.O. for Nat. Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich. Selected illustrations of models in the Museum collection. 

Norway’s Maritime Museums, 2 pp. Sea Breezes, Aug. 

(SHAw, J. P.), Old Timers on San Francisco Bay, 2 pp. Yachting, May. Reproduction of five photo- 
graphs of yachts of the go’s, from Shaw’s ‘Yachting on the Bay’ exhibit of 27 views, in the San 
Francisco Maritime Museum. 

Shipyard Exhibits, z pp. Shipyard News (Newport News), March-April. Yard’s exhibits at conven- 
tions and expositions. 

(SreERS, MACDONALD), Carl C. Cutler Resigns, 2 pp. Log of Mystic Seaport, Winter. Curator, Secre- 
tary and Director of Mystic Seaport since its founding. Followed by sketch of his successor, Ed- 
ouard A. Stackpole. 

Fleet Movements, 3 pp. Ibid., Spring. Notes on the Seaport’s ships. 

Svendborg Shipping Exhibition, 1 p. Sea Breezes, Aug. Danish coastal town celebrating seventh 
centenary, 13-23 Aug. ‘A book will be issued in connection with the exhibition.’ 

Tait, BARRIE, Pageant of Sail and Steam, 4 pp. Grace Log, May-June. Brief description of various 
maritime museums: Mariner’s Museum, Mystic Seaport, Bourne Whaling Museum, Nantucket 
Whaling Museum, Penobscot Marine Museum, Marine Museum of New York, India House, 
New York Historical Society, Great Lakes Museum, and San Francisco Maritime Museum. 

TRUXTUN-DECATUR NAVAL MuseuM, Our Navy Opens China, Japan and Korea, Exhibition 1 April- 
20 September 1953, 1 p. Washington, The Museum. 


ADDENDA, 1945-1952 

ANDERSON, R. C., Catalogue of Ship-Models (scale-models), 133 pp. 5s. London, H.M.S.O. for Nat. 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich, 1952. Expert identification of contemporary models in National 
Maritime Museum, back to 1655. See also Naish above. 

LatroseE, B. H., Impressions respecting New Orleans: Diary and Sketches, 1818-1820, ed. Samuel 
Wilson, Jr., 196 pp. $8.75. New York, Columbia, 1951. By the celebrated architect, in eight books, 
with collotype illustrations. Book 1, Journal of a voyage from Baltimore to New Orleans, 17 
Dec. 1818-Jan. 1819, in brig Clio; 11 illustrations drawn on board, including the Hole in the 
Wall (Bahamas); the Mouth of the Mississippi (The Belize); line drawing of Clio, and track 
chart of the voyage. 

Woopwarp, S. W., Adventure in Marine Painting (Step-by-Step Series), 100 pp. $6.00. New York, 
Watson-Guptill, 1947. 


XV. Bibliography 

Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information Service, A Coédperative Clearing House for Public Af- 
fairs Information. New York 18, 11 West goth St. Weekly, with cumulative volumes. ‘An up to 
date index to new books, current periodicals, government documents, and pamphlets. Publica- 
tions for all English speaking countries are included.’ The most comprehensive and up-to-the- 
minute source for maritime material, including much that is too current, specialized or technical 
for inclusion in these lists. Consult under the following topics, which also serve for the next 
two titles as well: Fisheries, Great Britain—Navy, Seamen, Shipbuilding, Shipping, United States 
—Navy, and World War, 1939-1945. 
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Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. New York 52, H. W. Wilson Co., g50 University Ave. 
Monthly, with cumulative volumes. Coverage restricted to some 120 American periodicals of 
fairly general nature, but is more apt than preceding title to be available in a wide range of li- 
braries. 

Cumulative Book Index. H. W. Wilson Co. Monthly, with cumulative volumes. Covers all books 
in English, including United States, British Commonwealth and other nations. For more imme- 
diate notice of new books, consult weekly lists in Publishers’ Weekly and (London) Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. 

Index to Legal Periodicals. H. W. Wilson Co. Bimonthly, with cumulative volumes. Only a few of 
the most general articles, chiefly from law reviews, have been included in these lists. Many of 
the others include pertinent maritime history, particularly in the citation of cases, the reports 
of which include data, past and present, on a wide variety of subjects from barratry to bottomry 
and from conferences to collisions. Consult under the following topics: Admiralty, Courts Mar- 
tial, Marine Insurance, Maritime Law, Military & Naval Law, Salvage, Seamen, Shipping. 

Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Government Publications. Washington 25, Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. $3.00 per year. Consult index under Coast Guard, Defense Dept., Federal 
Maritime Board, Fisheries, Navy Dept. Ships. See also, for previous publications still available 
for sale, Price Lists of Government Publications, ibid., free; esp. No. 25, Transportation and 
Roads; No. 59, Interstate Commerce; No. 62A, Foreign Trade; and No. 63, Navy. 

INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, I.P.R. Publications on the Pacific, 1925-1952; a Catalog of the Pub- 
lications of the I.P.R. National Councils and the International Secretariat, 129 pp. Paper $1.00. 
New York, The Institute. 

RoBINSON, LEIGHTON, American Sea Songs and Shanties, 1 p. Nautical Research Journal, July. ‘A 
list from the Library of Congress which gives the names of the American Sea Songs and Shanties 
which were recorded by me and others for the Collection of the Archives of American Folk 
Songs. Two LP (long-playing) 33 1/3 microgroove recordings: L26, 16 songs, by name; and L27, 
10 songs; $4.50 each, plus postage. 

(The following bibliographies, originally scattered through the various sections, are assembled here 
for convenience, with reference to their original location.) 

ALBION, R. G., Naval and Maritime History, XII, 163 (April 19592). 

Bo.anpbeR, L. H., Notable Naval Books of 1951, XII, 173 (July 1952); 1952, XIII, 141 (April 19593). 

DuTitty, A. A., Bibliography of Bibliographies in the Arctic, XII, 68 (Jan. 1952). 

Kaye, M. W., Sea Navigation, XII, 247 (July 1952). 

Larson, H. M., Guide to Business History, XII, 66 (Jan. 1952). 

Polaris, Index to Maritime Articles, XII, 172 (April 1952). 

SENIOR, WILLIAM, Maritime Law, XIII, 142 (April 1953). 

SocreTY OF NAVAL ARCH. & MARINE ENG., Index to Transactions, XII, 82 (Jan. 1952). 

TAYLor, THEODORE, The Navy in Literature, XIII, 69 (Jan. 1953). 

UHLINGER, C. W., Regulation and Promotion of American Shipping, XII, 242 (July 1952). 

History of Labor in the American Merchant Marine, XII, 248, ibid. 

U. S. Coast Guarp, Coast Guard Bibliography, XII, 84 (Jan. 1952). 

U. S. Lisprary oF Concress, American Merchant Marine, XII, 167 (April 1952). 

U. S. NATIONAL ARCHIVES, Federal Records of World War II, XII, 164 (April 1952). 


XVI. Periodicals 


For previous Periodical entries, see XII, 93-94 (Jan. 1952), and XII, 172 (April 19532). 

The Annual Dog Watch. Published by the Shiplovers’ Society of Victoria for the Shiplovers’ Socie- 
ties of Australia. Ed. S. A. E. Strom. 4s 6d. The Editor, Box 1169K, G.P.O., Melbourne. Numer- 
ous brief articles, chiefly historical. 

The Belgian Shiplover. Belgian Nautical Research Assn. Ed. A. Blancquaert. Monthly, processed. 
Partly in English. Free to members, annual dues 100 Belgian francs; subscription, 50 Belgian 
francs (about $3.00). The Editor, 21 avenue Charbo, Brussels 4. 

Bureau of Ships Journal (U. S. Navy; NavShips 250-200). ‘For the information of the personnel of 
the Bureau of Ships and its field activity.’ Ed. Sidney Barson. Monthly, $2.75. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, G.P.O., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Civil Engineer Corps Bulletin (U. S. Navy; NavDocks P-2). ‘For distribution to all officers of the 
CEC, regular and reserve, for their professional information and training.’ Ed. Christine Har- 
bour. Monthly. Bureau of Yards & Docks, Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. More articles 
of general interest than in the companion publication, BuDocks Technical Digest (NavDocks 
P-23). 

The Dock and Harbour Authority. Ed. K. R. Doggett. Monthly, 26s. Foxlow Publications, Ltd., 19, 
Harcourt St., London W 1. 

Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers, Inc. Ed. Capt. J. E. Hamilton, USN (Ret.). 
Quarterly, $9.00. 605 F St., NW, Washington 4, D. C. 

The Log. ‘The Log of America’s Maritime Industries,’ Combined with Pacific Marine, Record. Ed. 
Murray E. Morse, Jr. Monthly, plus ‘Review & Yearbook,’ $3.00; Yearbook alone, $2.00. Miller 
Freeman, 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Includes ‘Ship Operations, Marine Engineering, 
Shipbuilding, Naval Architecture, Ports.’ The Yearbook is the most comprehensive collection 
of tangible data on the American Merchant Marine, in contrast to the speeches in the Propeller 
Club yearbook. It is the closest American counterpart to the British Shipping World Year Book 
(see XII, 99). 

Marine News, with which Marine Age is combined. Ed. John K. Tennant (former editor of 
The Mast Magazine). Monthly, $3.00. Marine News Co., 26 Water St., New York 4. Includes some 
serial studies, such as ‘Economics of Ocean Transportation,’ and ‘Safety in Ship Operations.’ 

The Military Engineer. Journal of the Society of American Military Engineers. Ed. Col. F. H. 
Kohloss. Bimonthly, $6.00. The Military Engineer, Mills Bldg., Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. Frequent signed articles of maritime interest. 

Nacca Law Journal. National Association of Claimants’ Compensation Attorneys. $5.00. 6 Beacon 
St., Boston 8. Frequent articles, mostly concerning status of seamen. 

Nautical Gazette. Ed. and Pub., B. F. Follett. Monthly, $3.00. Nautical Gazette Publishing Co., 17 
John St., New York 38. ‘America’s oldest marine publication,’ founded in 1871. Includes section 
on ‘Tides of Fifty Years Ago, from our own files.’ 

Navigation. Journal of the Institute of Navigation. Ed. Lt. Col. J. W. Calvert, USAF. Dues to In- 
stitute, $10.00, including subscription. The Institute, Univ. of California, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles 24. 

The P.L.A. Monthly: Being the Magazine of the Port of London Authority. Ed. L. M. Bates. 
Monthly, 13s 6d. Port of London Authority, London, EC g. Includes numerous brief historical 
series, such as ‘London Port Types,’ “They Knew the River,’ ‘London Shipping Companies,’ and 
‘Along the Thames.’ 

Shipbuilding & Shipping Record. Weekly, £4 10s. 33, Tothill St., Westminster, London SW 1. In- 
cludes historical series by F. W. Bowen: ‘Ships that Made History’ (see XIII, 222); ‘Shipbuilders 
of other days’ (see XIII, 225); and, just started, ‘Half-Forgotten Shipowners.’ 

Shipmate: The U. S. Naval Academy Monthly. Ed. C. E. Coney. Monthly, $5.00. Alumni Assn. of 
the U. S. Naval Academy, Alumni House, Annapolis. Frequent brief historical articles. 

The Telescope. Great Lakes Model Shipbuilders’ Guild. Monthly, processed. $1.50; $2.00 with mem- 
bership. Edgar Hoprisch, Sec.-Treas., Belle Isle, Detroit 7, Mich. 

Secretary’s Monthly Letters. The Thames Shiplovers and Ship Model Society. Monthly, processed, 
10s. H. V. Evans, Sec. 134, Suningfields Road, Hendon, London, NW 4. Based on speakers’ notes 
from meetings; consecutively numbered for annual volume. 

U. S. Coast Guard Bulletin (CG 134). ‘Indefinitely suspended’ with April-May 1953 issue. 

Waterways. The National Magazine of the River. Ed. & Pub. John W. Black. Monthly, $5.00. 507 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

World Ports. Official Organ of the American Association of Port Authorities. Ed. and Pub., Paul 
A. Amundsen. Monthly, $3.00. Amundsen Publications, 919 11th St., NW, Washington 1, D. C. 
Includes ‘Port Progress Reports’ on American ports, with a study of some foreign port usually 
also in each issue. 
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Dates in parentheses after the names of vessels indicate either the years of building 


or of the reference. Dates indicating the year of the reference are printed in italic 


type. Vessels having compound names are indexed under the initial letter of the 


first word. 
their /ast names, follows the Index. 


Aaron Manby, steame1 
Active, 
Adams, John Quincy, 239. 
Adams, William, 8. 
Adelia Chace, ship, 121. 
Albion, Robert G., 
time History,’ 68-76, 
gol. 
Alden, John, 119. 
Alert, ship (1828), 172-176. 
Allen, Captain Edward, 42. 
Allen, Solomon, 269. 
Alliance, U.S.S. (1781), 65. 
Allison, 


170. 


(1821), 157 fff. 


brig (1811), 279 ff. 


141-152, 215-230, 


James, editor, 


America, ship (1804), 247 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE, 
1557156, 233-234. 
Amory, J., 122. 

Amory, Thomas C., 58. 
Amphirite, H.M.S. (1776), 35. 
Anderson, R. C., 


4, 79-80, 


214. 
Appleton, William, 122. 
Arabia, boats, 82 ff., 185 ff. 
Ashley, Edward R., 119. 
Astrée, ship (1778), 212. 
Atkins, Captain E., 
Augusta, ship, 121. 


Badger, brig (1778), 183. 

Baker, Captain William, 26. 

Bali, boats, 96 ff. 

Bantom, ship (1667), 7. 

Barker, John, 22. 

Barnardiston, ship (1679), 20, 26. 

Barnum, Phineas T., 53. 

Barrell, N., 122. 

Beaufort, sloop (1777), 44- 

Beck, Horace P., 
125-130. 


‘Recent Writings in Mari- 


‘Five Dana Letters,’ 162- 


Tue, editorial comment, 3- 


‘Defence and Hinchinbrook,’ 
212; ‘Square Sails and Fore-and-aft Sails,’ 213- 


Tales of Banks Fishermen,’ 


A list of vessels having compound names, arranged alphabetically by 


Becket 
Belisarius, ship (1794), 235. 
Bendall, Captain, 20. 

Bentley, Reverend William, 236 ff 
Bertha Ann, see 


, brig (1820), 242. 


Wertha Ann. 

Bertha Deane, schooner, 121. 

Betsy, brigantine (1775), 29. 

Bett, James, 27 

Bibliography, 68-76, 141-152, 215 

Bienfatsant, H.M.S. (1777), 212. 

Bishop, Captain Charles, 213. 

Bismarck Archipelago, boats, 111 

Blake, Edward, 39, 43. 

Bligh, Captain William, 213, 281 

Bloodhound, H.M:S. (1547), 259 

Boats: dories, 78-80; Indonesia, 81-117, 185-211; 

Polynesia, 81- 

South America, 81-117, 185-211; 
Southern Asia, 81-117, 

Bolton, Captain William Compton, 272. 

Bon Homme Richard, U.S.S. (1778), 65. 

Bonus, Nathaniel, 22. 

Boston Long Wharf Company, 120 


Micronesia, 81-117, 185-211; 
117, 185-211; 


185-211 


Bourn and Company, 121. 

Bowditch, Nathaniel, 

Bowen, Richard Le Santee 
finities,’ 81-117 


‘Eastern Sail Af- 

7, 185-211, : 

Boxer, Professor C. R., 11. 

Boyd and Hanson Company, 120. 

Braddock, — 50. 

Bradford, ‘Sea Serpents? No or May- 
be,’ 268-274, plates 15-16. 

Bradford, William, 52. 

Brazil, boats, 91. 

Brewington, Marion V., 
65-66. 

Brewster, 


Gershom, 


“The Dolphin Striker,’ 


Phineas, 20. 

Bridger, John, 22, 26, 27 
Brigham, Reverend Hiram, 249 ff. 
Brown, Alexander C., 4. 

Browne, Richard, 22. 
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Browning, John, 67. 
Brutus, brig (7812), 280. 
Bryant, John, 122, 242. 
Bullock, Archibald, 35. 


C. A. White, schooner, 121. 
Cabot, Merle and Company, 277. 
Cabot, Samuel, 272. 

Caesar, ship (1678), 16. 

Caesar, ship (1776), 44. 

Caldwell, Eben, 134-139. 

Campbell, Lord William, 29. 

Canoes, see boats. 

‘Captain Richard Maples. Early Mariner and 
Adventurer in the East,’ by Sir Charles Faw- 
cett, 5-28, plates 1-2. 

Car of Concordia, see Cleopatra’s Barge. 

Caroline, boat (7953), 126. 

Caroline, steamer (1824), 160. 

Caroline Islands, boats, 99 ff. 

Carpenter, John, 14, 23. 

Central Wharf Company, 120. 

Ceylon, boats, 85 ff., 186 ff. 

Chamblett, Captain, 6. 

Champlin, Christopher, 120. 

Chapelle, Howard I., 54; “The Colonial Sloop 
Mediator,’ 177-184. 

Chaplin, Captain W. R., 5 ff.; “Spencer, Brown- 
ing, and Rust; Nautical Opticians,’ 66-67. 

Chapman, Frederik Hendrik af, 177 ff. 

Chase, Captain Peter, 279. 

Chatham, H.M.S. (1792), 212-213. 

Cherokee, H.M:S. (1775), 29 ff. 

Chesapeake, U.S.S. (1813), 237. 

China, boats, 185 ff. 

Cholmley, Nathaniel, 12, 18, 19, 24, 26, 27. 

City of Haverhill, steamer (1902), 214. 

Clavell, Walter, 21. 

Cleopatra’s Barge, brig (1816), 
plates g-11. 

Cleopatra’s Barge II, schooner (1917), 246. 

Codman, John, 122. 

Cole, Arthur H., 118. 

Collyer, Robert M., 214. 

Collyer, Thomas, 214. 

‘Colonial Sloop Mediator, The,’ by Howard I. 
Chapelle, 177-184. 

Columbia, ship (1792), 65, 212-213. 

Comet, brigantine (7776), 36 ff. 

Comet, steamer (1872), 158. 


156, 235-251, 


Commerce, sloop (1775), 29. 

Commerce de Paris, steamer (1823), 160. 
‘Commodore George DeKay and the Voyage of 
Ireland,’ by Phyllis deKay 
Wheelock, 252-267, plates 13-14. 


Macedonian to 


Comstock Brothers, 122. 

Concord, ship (1615), 10n. 

Condore, ship (1676), 13. 

Copeland, Charles H. P., 216. 

Corné, Michele F., 247. 

Corning, Howard, 118. 

Corporation of Shipwrights, 123. 

Cotesworth-Pinckney, privateer (1777), 47. 

Coutance, Captain R., 277. 

Criterion, — (1805), 278 ff. 

Crocodile, H.M.S. (1847), 259. 

Crooke, Ralph, 23. 

Crosby, Leander, 53, 55. 

Cross, Reverend Wilton E., 120. 

Crowell and Thurlow Steamship Company, 121. 

Crowninshield, Captain Benjamin, 238 ff. 

Crowninshield, Benjamin, Jr., 239 ff. 

Crowninshield, Benjamin Williams, 296 ff. 

Crowninshield, Francis B., 235n, 245 ff. 

Crowninshield, Mrs. Francis B., 156, 246 ff. 

Crowninshield, Captain George, 235-237. 

Crowninshield, Captain George, Jr., 156, 235- 
251, plate 12. 

rowninshield, Jacob, 236. 

sruizer, H.M.S. (1732), 179. 

ushing, Pyam, 120. 


Daedalus, H.M.S. (1848), 272. 

Dana, Richard Henry, Jr., 54, 162-176. 

Dane, Dana, and Company, 122. 

Dare, William, 1 

Davis, John, 22, 25. 

Deane, Charles, 58. 

‘Defence, A Vessel of the Navy of South Caro- 
lina,’ by Harold A. Mouzon, 29, 50. 

Defence, schooner (1775), 29-50, 212. 

‘Defence and Hinchinbrook,’ by R. C. Ander- 


son, 212. 
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2 


DeKay, Commodore George, 252-267, plate 13. 

D’Entrecasteau Islands, boats, 96. 

Derby, Elias Hasket, 295. 

Diana, schooner (1802), 277. 

Dias, Joseph, 119. 

Dibblee, Albert, 122. 

Dixon, William, 22, 27. 

Dodge, Ernest S., 3-4, 79-80, 155-156, 233-234. 

Dodge, John, 251. 

Dolliver, Peter E., 54 ff. 

‘Dolphin Striker, The,’ by Marion V. Brewing- 
ton, 65-66. 

Dorchester, ship (1844), 134-139. 

Drayton, Doctor Charles, go. 

Drayton, William H., go ff. 

Drinkwater, Charles, 12. 

Drummond, Lieutenant Edgar, 273 
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Dunbabin, Thomas, ‘Voyage of Jenny of Bris- 
tol,’ 212-213; “The First Salem Vessel in Syd- 
ney and Fiji,’ 275-281. 

Dunkin, Michael, 24. 

Eagle Insurance Company, 121. 

Eagle, brig (7805), 276. 

Eagle, ship, 17, 27. 

East Boston Dry Dock Company, 120. 

East India Company, 5-28. 

Easter Island, boats, 108. 

‘Eastern Sail Affinities,’ by 
Bowen, Jr., 81-11 

‘Eben Caldwell to his Cousin, William Tit- 
comb,’ contributed by Dana J. Pratt, 134-139. 

Eckford, Henry, 263. 

Eldredge, Elwin M., ‘Emeline and City of Ha- 
verhill,’ 214. 

Eliza, ship (1796), 275 ff. 

Ellis, Captain, 50. 

‘Emeline and City of Haverhill, by Elwin M. 
Eldredge, 214. 

Emeline, steamer (1857), 214. 

Emerton, Ephraim, 121. 

Emerton, James, 121. 

Emma F. Angell, schooner, 120. 

Endeavor, ship, 121. 

Engs, Captain Madet, 46, 47. 

Erie Basin Dock Company, 120. 


Experiment, ship (1670), 15, 17. 


Richard LeBaron 


7, 185-211. 


Fagatau, boats, 9 ff. 

Fair American, — (1804), 278. 

Fall River-Providence Line, 120. 

Favourite, — (1807), 280. 

Fawcett, Sir Charles, ‘Captain Richard Maples, 
Early Mariner and Adventurer in the East,’ 
5-28, plates 1-2. 

Felch, Chaplain Cheever, 271. 

Ferret, H.M.S. (17171), 177 ££. 

Field, Peter, 17. 

Fiji Islands, boats, 95 ff. 

‘First Iron Steamer, The,’ by H. Philip Spratt, 
157-161. 

‘First Salem Vessel in Sydney and Fiji, The,’ by 
Thomas Dunbabin, 275-281. 

Fishing, Nova Scotia, 125-130. 

‘Five Dana Letters,’ edited by James Allison, 
162-176. 

Flying Fish, schooner (1806), 183. 

Folklore, fishermen, 125-130. 

Follensbee, ship (1801), 276. 

Forbes, John Murray, 122. 

Forbes, Paul Siemen, 122. 

Forbes, Captain Robert Bennet, 53, 1: 

267, plate 13. 
Forbes, Thomas T., 122. 
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Formosa, boats, 105. 

Fortune, ship (1621), 58. 
Franklin, ship (1777), 46 
Freeman, Robert, 14, 18, 


Gaffney, Daniel, 269. 
Gaffney, Matthew, 269. 
Gardner, G. Peabody, 156 
Gay, Edwin F., 118. 
George, ship (1669), 17. 
George, sloop (1776), 42. 
‘George Crowninshield’s 
Barge,’ Muir 


Yacht Cleopatra’s 
Whitehill, 235-251, 
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by Walter 
plates 9-12. 
Gilbert Islands, boats, 94 ff. 
Gillon, Captain Alexander, 36. 
Goodenough Island, boats, 96. 


Grand Turk, ship (1795), 275- 
Gray, Henry, 122. 

Gray, Captain Robert, 212-213. 
Great Republic, bark (1853), 233. 
Griffiths, Endymion, 17. 
Gulnare, yacht (1877), 274. 
Gyfford, William, 19. 


Haaheo o Hawaii, see Cleopatra’s Barge. 

Haddock, Sir Richard, 6 ff. 

Haddon, A. C., 85 ff. 

Hardy, Captain, 50. 

Harnish, Seymour, 126 ff. 

Harvard University, Baker Library, 118-124. 

Hatcher, Captain, 50. 

Hatton, Christopher, 11. 

Hays, Moses M., 120. 

Hawaii, boats, g1 ff. 

Hawke, schooner (1776), 35. 

Heard and Company, 119, 122. 

Hecata, Bruna de, 212 

Henry Hughes & Son, 66-67. 

Henry, brig (1813), 237. 

Hepburn, Andrew H., Jr., 246. 

Hero, ship, 121. 

Heron, George, 11. 

Herreshoff, Nathaniel, 246. 

Hesper, schooner, 54. 

Heyward, Thomas, Jr., 30. 

Hibernia, schooner (1776), 36. 

Hinchinbrook, H.M.S. (1778), 46-50, 212. 

Hinmers, Joseph, 2on., 21, 22, 26. 

Holly, H. H., ‘Sparrow-Hawk. A Seventeenth- 
Century Vessel in Twentieth-Century Ameri- 
ca,’ 51-64, plates 4-8. 

Holmes, Nathaniel, 121. 

Hope, ship (1792), 213. 

Hornell, James, 81 ff., 185 ff. 

Hornet, U.S.S. (1776), 65. 
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‘Horseshoe Cove—A Correction,’ by Andrew 
Willis, 67. 

Houqua, 122. 

Howland, Llewellyn, “Thar She Blows,’ 131-133. 

Hughes, Henry, & Son, 66-67. 

Hunnewell and Company, 121. 

Hunter, ship (7812), 280. 


Independence, U.S.S. (1817), 271. 
India, boats, 85 ff., 185 ff. 

India Wharf Company, 120. 
Indonesia, boats, 84 ff. 
Ingraham, Captain, 213. 

Ione, brigantine (1694), 139-140. 
Isaac Newton, ship, 121. 


Jamestown, U.S.S. (1847), 253-267. 

Java, boats, 84 ff. 

Jearsey, William, 17-21, 27. 

Jefferson, sloop (1801), 236. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., contributed document, 
139-140. 

Jenny, schooner (1792), 212-213. 

Jones, John Coffin, 122. 

Jones, John Coffin, Jr., 242. 


Kelvin, Bottomley, and Baird, 66. 

Kennebunkport customs records, 123. 

Keough, Richard, 214. 

Keough, Robert, 214. 

Keough, William T., 214. 

Kon- Tiki, raft (1947), 102 ff. 

Kronenshelt, Doctor John Kaspar Richter von, 
235: 

L’Adele, br ig (1803), 277: 

Lagoda, ship (1826), 165. 

Lancaster, ship (1674), 21. 

Langhorn, Sir William, 14, 18, plate 2. 

Lascar, brig (1820), 242. 

Laurens, Henry, 35-37. 

Lawlor, Dennison J., 54 ff. 

LeCorre, Alexandre, 276. 

Lempriere, Clement, 29 ff. 

L’Enfant d’Adele, brig (1803), 277. 

L’Enterprise, schooner (1802), 276. 

Liholiho, 242 ff. 

Lincoln, Levi, 123. 

L’Indien, ship (1776), 36. 

Linnell, Solomon, 55. 

Little James, ship (1623), 58. 

Livermore, Charles W., 53, 55. 

Lloyd, Henry, 120, 122. 

Lochhead, John L., 216. 

Lopez, Aaron, 120. 

Lopez, David, Jr., 120. 


Lord, Daniel, 121. 

Lord, George C., 121. 

Lord, Nathan, 121. 

Lord, Simeon, 275 ff. 

Loring, Augustus Peabody, Jr., 247. 

Loring, Rosamond Bowditch, 247. 

Lovett, Robert W., ‘Maritime Manuscripts in 
the Baker Library,’ 118-124. 

Lowell, Ralph P., 79-80. 

Lyman, John, 216. 

Lyme, H.M:S. (1740), 179. 


Macdonald, Ross H., 216. 

Macedonian, ship (18179), 122. 

Macedonian, U.S.S. (1847), 252-267, plate 13. 

Madagascar, boats, 85 ff. 

Madura, boats, 97 ff. 

Magee, James, 272. 

Magoun, Thatcher, 121. 

Maguire, James, 122. 

Mailu, boats, 92 ff. 

Malbone, William T., 271. 

Manby, Aaron, 157, 158. 

Manby, Charles, 157 ff. 

Mangareva, boats, 97 ff. 

Manihiki, boats, 8g ff. 

Manuscripts, maritime, 118-124. 

Maples, Henry, 21, 27. 

Maples, Captain Richard, 5-28, plate 1. 

Maples, Captain William, 8, 27. 

Marble Head, H.M.S., 179. 

Marblehead customs records, 123. 

Marcia, schooner (1804), 278. 

Marguerite, schooner, 121. 

Maria, schooner (1776), 42. 

Mariana Islands, boats, 99. 

Mariette, schooner (1917), 246. 

Marine Instruments, Ltd., 66. 

‘Maritime Manuscripts in the Baker Library,’ 
by Robert W. Lovett, 118-124. 

Marquesas Islands, boats, 89 ff. 

Marshall Islands, boats, 94 ff. 

Mason, John Y., 264. 

Massachusetts Humane Society, 236. 

Massman, Cornelius, 20. 

Master, Sir Streynsham, 14, 16, 22, 26, 27, plate 
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Matilda, ship (1792), 213. 
Maudsley, Joseph, 158. 

Mediator, H.M:S. (1742), 177-184. 
Mediterranean, boats, 85 ff., 185 ff. 
Melanesia, boats, 87 ff. 

Melvin, Captain, 50. 

Mentor, ship (1820), 242. 

Mercier, Captain, 44. 

Micronesia, boats, 93 ff., 190 ff. 
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Milwood, — (1812), 280. 

Minott, Charles V., 121. 

Mohum, Richard, 12, 15, 26. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 247. 

Moultrie, Colonel William, 31 ff. 

Mouzon, Harold A., ‘Defence, A Vessel of the 
Navy of South Carolina,’ 29-50. 

M’Quhae, Captain Peter, 272. 

Munroe, James, 239. 

Murdock, William, 158. 

Myers, Captain Harry, 128 ff. 


Nancy, ship, 121. 

Napier, Admiral Sir Charles, 157 ff. 

Nash, Lonson, 26g ff. 

National Maritime Museum, 177. 

Nautilus, brig (7803), 277 

Neal, David A., 122. 

Neal, Frank L., 121. 

Nevers, Father Ephraim de, 11. 

New Bedford, Vineyard, and Nantucket Steam- 
boat Company, 120. 

New Caledonia, boats, 97 ff. 

New Guinea, boats, 87. 

New Hebrides, boats, 89. 

New Zealand, boats, 88 ff. 

News Boy, brigantine, 54. 

Nicholson, John, 27. 

Nicks, John, 2on. 

Northern Light, schooner, 126. 

Norton, Francis, 120. 

Notre Dame, brigantine (1776), 39. 

Nova Scotia, 125-130. 


Oldham, John, 158. 

Oliver, Thomas E., 119. 

Ord, Ralph, 27. 

Otis, Amos, 54. 

Oudemans, Doctor A. C., 269. 


Palfrey, John G., 54. 

Parker, Robert, 23. 

Pauli, John Joachim, 23. 

Peabody, Joseph, 247. 

Peabody Museum, 156, 245, 279, 280. 
Peacock, George, 20. 

Pearson, William B., 270. 
Pendleton, Captain Joseph, 278. 
Pereira, John, 11. 

Pereira, Paulo, 11. 

Perkins, Thomas H., 26g ff. 

Perkins and Company, 122. 

Perry, Commodore Matthew C., 234. 
Persus, H.M.S. (1777), 46 ff. 

Peru, boats, 86 ff. 

Petty, Lieutenant, 50. 
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Philadelphia customs records, 129. 

Phillips, John C., 122. 

Pickering, Captain Thomas, gq ff. 

Pierce, Jerathmiel, 275. 

Pigot, Admiral Sir Hugh, 254. 

Pilgrim, brig (1825), 164-171. 

Pilgrim Society, 58 ff. 

Pitt, Signor Martin, 23. 

Pitt, Thomas, 8, 12, 21, 22. 

Plans: Mediator, 178, 180; Sparrow-Hawk, plates 
5-6. 

Polynesia, boats, 88 ff. 

Ponape, boats, 9 ff. 

Pool, Captain Henry Child, 139-140. 

Portman, Reverend Richard, 22. 

Portsmouth Whaling Company, 121. 

Powell, John, 120. 

Powell, William, 120. 

Powney, Captain John, 11. 

Pratt, Dana J., contributed document, 134-139. 

Pray, B.S., 122. 

Pride of Hawaii, see Cleopatra’s Barge : 

Prince, Lieutenant Charles, 46. 

Prince, James, 272. 

Princess, yacht (1875), 273. 

Prosper, ship (1775). 33 ff. 

Providence, H.M.S. (1792), 213. 

Puckle, Major William, 18. 


Raleigh, U.S.S. (1777), 65. 

Randall and Wendell, 121. 

Ranking, Captain, 47. 

Rarotonga, boats, 108. 

‘Recent Writings in Maritime History,’ by Rob- 
ert G. Albion, 68-76, 141-152, 215-230, 282- 
301. 

Recovery, ship (1679), 8, 21. 

Reposo, Ascenso, 11. 

Richardson, Jeffery, 122. 

Richardson, Captain William, 275 ff. 

Rigging: Dolphin striker, 65-66; Fore-and-aft 
sails, 213; Oceanic spritsail, 85-117, 185-211. 

Robertson, Sir John, 157. 

Rochester, ship (1844), 139. 

Roebuck, H.M:S. (1777), 46. 

Rogers, Alfred, 55. 

Ropes, George, 247. 

Rose, — (1812), 280. 

Roux, Antoine, 3. 

Rowe, John, 122. 

Royal Alice, steamer (1847), 259. 

Ruby, — (1795), 213. 

Russell and Company, 122. 

Rutledge, John, 38, 39. 
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Saint George, ship (1844), 139. 
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Saint James, ship (1776), 38. 

Salamander, ship (1676), 140. 

Salisbury, William, 182. 

Sambrooke, Samuel, 24. 

Samoa, boats, 8g ff. 

Santa Cruz, boats, 92. 

Santiago, ship (1792), 212. 

Saphire, pink (1679), 26. 

Sargent Company, 120. 

Sawyer Brothers Company, 120. 

Sayon, Vincent, 20, 22, 26, 27. 

Science, U.S.S. (1817), 271. 

Scott, Captain William, 31 ff. 

‘Sea Serpents? No or Maybe,’ by Gershom Brad- 
ford, 268-274, plates 15-16. 

Seaward, Lieutenant William, 43. 

Serapis, H.M.S. (1778), 65. 

Sheppard, Matthew, 20. 

Sherman, Doctor, 22. 

Shipbuilding: England, seventeenth century, 60- 
64. 

Shipwrights Corporation, 123. 

Shrimpton, William, 17. 

Sleeper, Sylvester B., 54 ff. 

Sniffen, Harold S., 3. 

Society Islands, boats, 93 ff. 

South America, boats, 8q ff. 

South Carolina, ship (1776), 36. 

Sparrow, James L., 54. 

‘Sparrow-Hawk, A Seventeenth-Century Vessel 
in Twentieth-Century America,’ by H. H. 
Holly, 51-64, plates 4-8. 

Sparrow-Hawk, sloop (1626), 51-64. 

‘Spencer, Browning, and Rust; Nautical Opti- 
cians,” by W. R. Chaplin, 66-67. 

Spratt, H. Philip, ‘The First Iron Steamer,’ 157- 
101. 

‘Square Sails and Fore-and-Aft Sails,’ by R. C. 
Anderson, 213-214. 

Star, brig (1806), 276. 

Stead, Captain John, 19, 21, 22. 

Steers, George, 54. 

Stevens, Perry, 128. 

Sturgis, Samuel, 121. 

Sturgis, William, 242. 

‘Suit Against Jonathan Woodman of Newbury, 
1694, A,’ contributed by Lawrence W. Jenkins, 
139-140. 

Sumatra, boats, 8 ff. 

Supply, ship (1667), 7. 

Suter, Captain John, 242. 

Surat Merchant, ship (1677), 13. 

Surprize, schooner (1802), 276. 

Swain, John, 120. 

Syren, H.M.S. (1776), 35. 


Tahiti, boats, 108. 


“Tales of Banks Fishermen,’ by Horace P. Beck, 
125-130. 

Tamar, H.M.S. (1775), 29 ff. 

Tartar, privateer (1777), 212. 

Tartar, ship (1820), 242. 

Taylor, Charles H., 118. 

Taylor, Father, 257. 

Teaser, ship (1776), 128. 

Teast, Sidenham, 213. 

‘Thar She Blows,’ by Llewellyn Howland, 131- 
133- 

Thomas, John, 17. 

Thomas Gordon, ship, 121. 

Thompson, Ebenezer, 120. 

Thornborough, Captain, 29 ff. 

Thorndike, Israel, 122. 

Three Brothers, ship (1651), 24. 

Thurlow, see Crowell and Thurlow. 

Tonga, boats, 95 ff. 

Trial, boat (1787), 157. 

Trinity House, 5-28. 

Triplicaine, ship (1678), 13 ff. 

Trobriand Islands, boats, 111. 

Truxtun, Captain Thomas, 65. 

Tuamotu, boats, 89 ff. 

Tudor, Frederick, 122. 

Tufts, Captain Simon, 31 ff. 

Turner, Christopher, 236. 

Turpin, Captain, 37. 


Union, brig (1804), 278. 
Ussher, Admiral Sir Thomas, 259. 


Vancouver, Captain George, 212-213. 

Victory, ship (1670), 8. 

Vincennes, U.S.S. (1849), 123. 

Vincent, Matthias, 21. 

‘Voyage of Jenny of Bristol,’ by Thomas Dun- 
babin, 212-213. 

Vulcan, boat (1818), 157. 


Wait, Aaron, 275. 

Wales, Thomas B., 120. 

Waller, John, 17. 

Wasson, George S., 27 

Webber, Augustin M., 269. 

Wendell, Jacob, 121. 

Wendell and Company, 121. 

Wertha Ann, brig (1803), 278. 

Whaling, 131-133. 

Wheelock, Phyllis deKay, ‘Commodore George 
DeKay and the Voyage of Macedonian to Ire- 
land,’ 252-267, plates 13-14. 

White, James P., 121. 

Whitehill, Walter M., ‘George Crowninshield’s 
Yacht Cleopatra’s Barge, 235-251, plates g- 
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Whitney, Samuel, 244. Woodman, Jonathan, 139-140. 
Wilkinson, John, 157. Wright, Peter, 121. 
Wilks, John, 17. Wrightson, Christopher, 17. 


Wilks, Timothy, 6, 21, 22. 
Willis, Andrew, ‘Horseshoe Cove—A Correction,’ Yale, Elihu, 6, 21, 22, plate 1. 


67. Yardley, Francis, 17. 
Wilson, Thomas, 157. 
Winthrop, Robert C., 54, 58. Zack, Baron de, 239, 248. 


Witherle Company, 120. 


List of vessels having compound names arranged alphabetically 


by their last names 


Adele, L’ Dame, Notre James, Saint 

Adele, L’Enfant d’ Deane, Bertha Light, Northern 
Alice, Royal Enterprise, L’ Manby, Aaron 
American Fair Fish, Flying Merchant, Surat 
Angell, Emma F. George, Saint Newton, Isaac 

Ann, Wertha Gordon, Thomas Paris, Commerce de 
Barge, Cleopatra’s Hawaii, Haaheo o Pinckney, Cotesworth 
Boy, News Hawaii, Pride of Republic, Great 
Brothers, Three Head, Marble Richard, Bon Homme 
Carolina, South Indien, L’ Turk, Grand 

Chace, Adelia James, Little White, C. A. 


Concordia, Car of 
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